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on this issue is : 





News of the Week 


; ine i learned and able Americans who are representing 

the United States at the Pan-American Congress 
may succeed in keeping the discussions off dangerous lines, 
but that will not prevent the question of “* Imperialism ”’ 
from being raised in Congress at Washington. Many people 
here talk as though the United States was facing the 
implications of an expansive external policy for the first 
time, hut to look no further back than 1898 all the impli- 
cations were recognized in outline when she came to the 
could not have a misgoverned and 
cause of the 





conclusion that she 
bitterly 
Cuban rebels against Spain was quite good enough for 


aggrieved Cuba at her door. The 


Congress to adopt ; it was in itself regarded as containing 
acasus belli. The disaster to the Amcrican battleship, 
* Maine,’ in Havana Harbour may have been the immediate 
pretext for war, but it was not more. At the end of 
the Spanish War the United States found herself with 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines on her hands. 

* x * * 

Blind politicians were no doubt incapable of seeing 
then that the United States could never again retire 
Within her hard shell of isolation, but most thinking 
Americans saw the truth plainly enough. Chief among 


them was Mr. Roosevelt, who declared the inevitability 
of a policy which he put into practice when he became 
President. The United States has never relaxed her policy 
of penctration throughout the continent and the islands of 
the New World. The American 
everywhere, and wherever they may be their property 
and their lives are in the keeping of the United States. 
This is only right; were it not so American citizenship 
would be a valueless possession in comparison with that 


of ancient Rome or of modern Britain. 
* * * * 


conecessionaires are 


The Nicaraguan Liberals tried to break away from 
American tutelage by raising money in Eu ope instead 
of in the United States, but the active disapproval 

Washington was too much for them. Cuba, it is truc, has 
all the independence she wants and is grateful to the 
United States, but she knows that her independence rests 
upon conditions ; she knows that Washington could not 
tolerate an anti-American turn in her policy or even a new 
epoch of serious disorder. Within the last few years, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Salvador 
have all been made aware that compliance with American 
Presidency of 


Honduras, 
interests is required. It was during the 
Mr. Roosevelt that San 
American marines. Mr, Wilson similarly occupied Haiti 
in 1914, and both Republies are, w 
tered by the Navy Department. There is a Caribbean 
policy and there is an Isthmian policy. Mr. Roosevelt 
was not deceived. Democratic Presidents may 
Republican Presidents at Washington, 


party will be able to wash its hands of these things. 
# x * * 


Domingo was occupied by 


e believe, still adminis- 


succeed 
but no political 


When the clash of principles comes in Congress, as 
come it must, it will have to be decided whether the 
State Department can continue to pretend that things 
can both be and not be. The United States is deeply 
committed by what may be called her spheres of influence 
in Central America and in the 
the Washington correspondent of the Times justly points 
out, she argues as though a sphere of influence in China 


Caribbean Sea, but, as 


or elsewhere were something necessarily contrary to 
morals. I'or our part we welcome the coming clucidation. 
The effect of it, we think, will be to censure a growing 
knowledge in the less United 


States about the methods and diliiculties of eer nations. 


informed parts of the 


It may be discovered that European acts of “ Imperialism” 


have been due not so much to a specially large dose of 


original sin as to the fumbling attempts of ordinary 
human beings to meet each difliculty as it presented itself 
in a puzzling world. 
* % * “ 

Deputies On Tuesday 
New York 
correspondent of the says proposes “a virtual 
United States dictatorship at the next General Elec- 
The Bill provides that an American citizen shall 
ensure that the elections 


In the Nicaraguan House of 
an Electoral Bill was introduecd, which the 


Times 


tion.” 
sit on each Electoral Board *“‘ to 


be conducted impartially.” 
* * + + 


The United States Navy 
to the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
sentatives by Mr. Wilbur and Admiral 


programme has been explained 

House of Repre- 

Ifughes. ‘The 
[65] 
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programme, which is .to cover five years (though the 
date for beginning is not mentioned), consists of twenty- 
five 10,000-ton cruisers, five aireraft § cruisers, nine 
destroyer leaders and thirty-two submarines. And this 
five-year programme is to be followed by a continuous 
building and replacement programme designed, as the 
Washington correspondent of the Times says, “ to spread 
the cost uniformly over a period of twenty years.” After 
hearing the explanations the Naval Affairs Committee 
agreed to the programme. It had been supposed that 
the Bill would contain a clause giving the President 
discretion to suspend the building in whole or in part, 
but the Committee decided to include no such clause. 
Another interesting point is that the Committee wish 
the Bill to name a time limit—in other words, they 
wish to speed up construction, though this is contrary to 
the desires of both Mr. Wilbur and President Coolidge. 
* * * x 

Oly the general principles of the Bill have so far 
been agreed upon and it is thought that it will not be 
completed until next month. The “ Big Navy” idea, 
however, has triumphed in the Naval Affairs Committee. 
Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that there is anything like a certainty that the Bill will 
go through. Several British commentators, mistakenly 
arguing from the analogy of our own Parliamentary 
procedure, imagine that the programine has already been 
sanctioned by the President. Of course, nothing of 
the sort has happened. In this country a Naval Bill 
could not be presented by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
without the sanction of the Prime Minister, but in the 
United States it is customary for the Secretary of the 
Navy to produce a Bill, as it were, “ without prejudice.” 

a a ** x 

Meanwhile the British Government, by way of setting 
a good example, have made yet another naval cut which 
will mean a saving of £5,500,000. One of the three 
8,000-ton cruisers which were to have been built in the 
year 1928-29 is to be not merely postponed but abandoned. 
This cut is most weleome, but it makes the reasons for 
the breakdown of the Geneva Conference look odder 
than ever. The Government would not agree to the 
American proposal of “ arithmetical parity” which in 
practice (since Great Britain would have been bound 
to use up most of her permitted tonnage for small cruisers) 
would have given America a distinct advantage in the 
largest class of cruisers. Yet now that America is putting 
forward an unexpectedly large programme of building 
we begin cruiser programme. Fortu- 
nately wisdom is hardly ever too late. The latest 
British cut is sure to have its influence on public thought 
in America and in the end that will count. 

** ‘* * * 

Mr. Kellogg in his latest Note to France on the out- 
lawing of war objects both to the suggestion that a 
pact between America and France might be signed in 
advance of pacts with other nations and to the suggestion 
that the outlawry should be confined to “ aggressive ” 


reducing our 


war. Mr. Kellogg’s first objection seems to be very 
reasonable. If a pact were concluded privately between 


America and France it might be found quite unacceptable 
by other nations. We all want to know what is being 
proposed before anybody is committed, in order that 
as many of us as possible may join in. 

* * * * 

The point about aggressive war is a real difliculty. 
The League is committed to deal with aggressors, though 
aggression is not defined. The question, therefore, is 
whether Mr. Kellogg is proposing such a sweeping 
declaration that it would shut out in precise terms 


may fairly be described as police work. We 


what 


cL 


cannot believe that he can have any such unpractica) 
idea. He could not make out a case for it now that 
the American Government actually dealing jy 
Nicaragua with people whom it chooses to call ** bandits.” 
There seems to be no reason against a general declaration 
that would not clash with the League. It will be said 
that vague declarations are of no value, but they 
undoubtedly have a psychological value. And if the 
declaration was accompanied by a series of ‘ All-In” 
arbitration Treatics its value would be enormously 
increased. 


is 


* ok x * 


The resistance of the operatives to the proposals of 
the Lancashire cotton spinners and manufacturers \ 
as determined as we expected it would be. It is mos 
unfortunate that the employers should have proposed 
to increase working hours beyond the standard of the 
Washington Convention and to reduce wages at the 
very time when some of the most thoughtful leaders of 
other industries are attempting, under the leadership of 
Sir Alfred Mond, to ‘map out a new way of life fo 
industry in general. The proposal of the cotton spinners 
and manufacturers to revive the shift that used to work 
before breakfast is plainly a step backwards. — They hay 
to grapple with over-production, and their remedy jj 
the remedy of the coal owners. The operatives very 
naturally point out that wages account for a compar. 
tively small proportion of the price of cotton goods, 
and they demand that since it is admitted that the 
whole cotton industry gorcly needs reorganization this 
reorganization should pkecede attempts to reduce costs 
by cutting wages and lengthening hours. Conceivably 
in the end it will be impossible to pay the present wages, 
but that remains to be proved. 

% * x * 


On Tuesday the Joint Conference between representa: | 
: ; ' 
tives of the employers and the operatives opened, and 


after sitting for an hour and three-quarters adjourned 
apparently for a fortnight. The employers said that 
there was a definite understanding that a joint agreed 
statement on the sitting should be supplied to the Press, 


Mr. J. Bell, the Sceretary of the Weavers’ Association, | 


however, gave to the Press a statement exclusively from 
the men’s point of view. This was to the effect that at 
the conference the operatives had complained that the 
employers’ proposals were all indelinite, except those in 
relation to wages and hours. The operatives had refused 
to consider an increase of hours or a decrease of wages, 


but had offered to co-operate with the employers in| 


tracing the causes of the present condition of the industry, 
and in any effort to improve trade. 
operatives had proposed that the Government should be 
asked to set up a Statutory Committee to examine the 
exact composition of the “ cost of production.” 

* * * ** 

When the employers discovered that Mr. Bell had | 
lished this statement they issued a statement of { 
own to the effect that it had been “ recommended ”’ that 
a small sub-Committee should be formed to consider all 
the proposals which had been made. 
contradiction between the two statements. Mr. Bell 
said that no committee had been appointed, and that the 
next mecting would be another plenary conference. 
Judged as an effort in business management this start 
of the conference was a very poor one, but there are, 
happily, some good signs. Neither side has shut the door. 
The employers admit the urgent need of reeconstructiol, 
but are so vague in their proposals that it must be sup- 
posed either that they do not know how to go about it, 
or that past experience has made them despair of an) 
policy of co-ordination and restrictive co-operation 
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—— 
among themselves. The operatives at least make the 
precise proposal ofa Statutory Committee. Presumably, 
sf they got the equivalent of the Report of the Samuel 
Commission on the coal industry they would not be so 
speakably foolish as to reject it. 

* * * * 


ul 


On Thursday, January 12th, the Conference between 
members of the General Council of the T.U.C. and Sir 
Alfred Mond’s group began its work with carnestness 
and enthusiasm. Only one dissentient voice was raised. 
Mr, Cook denounced the whole undertaking as a farce 
and retired in indignation. Sir Alfred Mond outlined 
his proposals, which included improvement in security 
and status for workers ; new openings for young men ; 
Works Councils to settle differences day by day ; recog- 
nition of the worker's interest in his industry; and 
pensions in old age. Ife went on to recommend a study 
of more general problems such as housing, health, unem- 
ployment, the avoidance of trade disputes, a national 
permanent standing joint committee, and the effects 
of rates and taxes on industry. At future meetings the 
chair is to be taken alternately by Mr. Ben Turner and 


Sir Alfred Mond. 
a * * 


As had been expected, several changes in the Ministry 
were announced at the end of last week. Sir George 
Hennessy becomes Treasurer of H.M. Houschold in 
the place of Colonel George Gibbs, who has been created 
a Peer. Major William Cope becomes Comptroller of 
IM. Houschold in place of Sir Harry Barnston. Mr. 
i. G. Williams becomes Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade in place of Sir Burton Chadwick ; Com- 
modore H. Douglas King becomes Secretary for Mines 
in place of Colonel G. R. Lane-Fox, and Mr. A. Duff 
Cooper becomes Financial Secretary to the War Office 

Such changes 
of the Govern- 


in place of Commodore H. Douglas King. 
do not amount to the serious overhauling 
ment for which some Unionists had hoped, but they 
Mr. Duff 
Cooper has been one of that group of younger Unionists 
who are nicknamed the Y.M.C.A., and he will now have 
sincerely wish him luck, 


are a step very much in the right direction. 


an opportunity, in which we 
of helping to make the policy of the Cabinet tally exactly 
with the well-known ideals of Mr. Baldwin. “ The 
youth of a nation,” Disracli, “are the trustees of 
posterity,” and the Prime Minister is to be congratulated 


said 


on appointing more of these trustees. 


% a * x 
On Monday a Conference, at which Sir Kingsley Wood 
presided, was held to consider means of preventing 


disaster from flood in London. A sub-committee repre- 
senting the London County Council, the Thames Con- 
the Port of London Authority, and four of 
the metropolitan boroughs was formed to examine 


servancy, 


Various suggestions that had been made to the Con- 
We pointed out week that the most 
obvious defect was the lack of any system of warning, 


ference. last 


and we learn with satisfaction that this matter is ree iving 


special attention. Later information proves that the 
great tide was altogether abnormal. The south-west 


gale had raised the level of the water in the south of 
the North Sea. The eale then shifted to the north- 
West and drove more water down the North Sea. If 
the south-west gale had continued when the flood tide 
into the Thames began, the piled up water would have 
been suflictently held in check. The north-west gale 
died down and was followed by a complete calm. There 
Was no check. Jn 
Ject in ty minutes, 


x ok Bo * 


On Monday the ashes of Thomas Hardy were laid 


one Essex river the water rose six 


ney 


in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. They lie by the 
side of Dickens and are surrounded by the tombs of 
Johnson, Thackeray, Macaulay, Tennyson and Browning. 
The pall bearers were the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Kipling, Sir James Barrie, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Sir Edmund Gosse, Mr. A. E. Housman, Mr. John 
Galsworthy, Mr. A. B. Ramsay (Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge) and Dr. E. M. Walker (Pro-Provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford). At the same time Hardy’s 
heart was buried in the churchyard at Stinsford, the 
Dorset village which readers of Hardy's novels identify 
with Mellstock. 
* * : 
On Wednesday the Lord Chief Justice passed very 
heavy sentences on W. T. McCartney, an Englishman, 
and George Hansen, a German, who were convicted 
of spying on behalf of the Soviet Government. Both 
were sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, two years 
of which is to be “ hard labour.” As part of the trial 
Was heard in confidential 
documents had to be quoted, it is impossible for us to 
estimate the whole gravity of the prisoners’ offence, 


Be * 


secret, because important 


but the severity of the sentences indicates the view of 
the Lord Chief Justice. Sir Douglas Hogg said that 
the arrest of McCartney and Hansen had broken up 
a well-organized system, perilous to this country, which 
had been sending information to Moscow through Berlin 
and Amsterdam. The 
seem to have been merely the agents of some more 
powerful person who has not been traced. And there 
are others still untraced if all that for the 
Englishmen who acted as agents 


convicted prisoners, however, 


was said 
prosecution was true 
in the Air Force and the Tank Corps, and even at Scotland 
Yard, 

* * w ** 

McCartney “joined up” the War when he 
was only fifteen and seems to have been both capable 
and gallant. Afterwards Communist. 
Perhaps politics went to his head. Perhaps he lost his 
money, of which he had inherited quite enough. At all 
events he took money for the most sordid treason. It 
is a lamentable spectacle ; but there is something in an 
a national policy 


in 


he became a 


ultimate sense more lamentable still 
which pays for personal depravity and treason at a time 
when it is not pretended that there is any immediate 
danger of war. Such systems might be looked into 
as part of the Disarmament inquiry. 

* * * * 

By an Army Order the lance has been abolished as 
a weapon of war. The decision to keep lances for cere- 
monial purposes is, however, wise, for in the whole realm 
of military spectacle there is nothing finer than an 
advance of lancers with their pennants fluttering. It 
might be supposed that the lance dated back to the 
mediaeval jousting spear, but, as the Morning Post 
reminds us, it was really introduced into the ‘Army in 
1816. It has a great history, but that history is ended. 
As the Morning Post says, the 17th Lancers charged in 
the Light Brigade and the 9th Lancers rode with Lord 
Roberts to Kandahar. And shall we not add that the 
21st In Great 
War the lance was scarcely In reconnaissance 
work it was a nuisance, 


Lancers charged at Omdurman ? the 


used. 


4 ¥ aa 


Bank Rate, 4 changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013 ; on Wednesday week 101 {; ; Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 893}; on Wednesday 
a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan (8) per cent.) 


on Wednesday week a year 


per cent., 
a year ago 101}. 


week 88; : 
was on Wednesday 77 3; 


wells. 
606 5 


ago 76}. 
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The Pan-American Congtess 


YHE United States had a very good reason for 
‘1 organizing an immensely strong diplomatic and 
legal delegation to take part in the Pan-American Congress 
at Havana this week. When the delegation was formed 
it was believed that Mexico intended to raise the whole 
question of interference by the United States in the 
Central American Republics. That would have been 
a very awkward question indeed, and President Coolidge 
decided to take the unusual step of leaving the United 
States to speak at the Congress himself. It was also 
arranged that Mr. Kellogg, the Secretary of State, and 
Mr. (. E. Hughes, one of the most experienced and 
accomplished of the elder statesmen of the United States, 
should also go. These plans have been carried out, and 
on Monday Mr. Coolidge made his speech, although in 
the meantime the immediate danger had disappeared 
because Mexico was no longer anxious to act as fugleman 
for Central America. 

The fact is that the tension between Mexico and the 
United States, which was largely the result of the Mexican 
policy of tightening up the laws concerning foreign con- 
cessions, has been slackened by the new American 
Ambassador to Mexico, and, less officially but perhaps 
no less efliciently, by Colonel Lindbergh, who has become 
a popular character in Mexico. Mr. Coolidge returned 
home shortly after making his speech, but the Congress 
will last, it is said, for six weeks. Some of the resolutions 
remind us of the Parliamentary convention in this 
country by which it is secured that every arrow of 
bitterness shall take an indirect and therefore less deadly 
flight. Mr. Jones, when being attacked by Mr. Smith 
in the House of Commons, must be referred to not as 
Mr. Jones, but as the Honourable Member for Blanktown. 
Similarly, although several resolutions on the agenda 
paper at Havana are obviously aimed at the virtual 
Protectorate which the United States has established 
over Nicaragua, the United States is not mentioned. 
Even Nicaragua is not mentioned. All that is ventured 
in such resolutions is the principle that one State should 
not interfere with another. Perhaps the able Americans 
at the Congress will be able to keep the whole Nicaraguan 
question at arm’s length for six weeks. All we know 
at present is that the Congress has opened with a tactical 
advantage for the United States. 

Mr. Coolidge’s speech did not refer to Nicaragua or 
Mexico even by remote implication. The art of keeping 
the Prince of Denmark out of Jamlet has never been 
more successful. The speech would read like a stupendous 
exercise in self-flattery were it not that Mr. Coolidge 
was throughout speaking in the name of all the States of 
the New World. When he said “ we” he meant them 
all—not merely the United States. There has evidently 
been a misunderstanding of this point in many of the 
English comments. He declared that all the States of 
Pan-America had adopted the spirit of ** accommodation, 
good will and mutual helpfulness.” “We have been 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. The smallest 
and the weakest speak here with the same authority 
as the largest and the most powerful.” (What might 
Nicaragua have said to that? But there was no inter- 
ruption, for Nicaragua is represented at the Congress 
by President Diaz, who is the grateful nomince of the 
United States.) 

The Pan-American Congress was started in 1899 and 
has dealt chiefly with financial and commercial affairs. 
It cannot be said that it ever shone when it approached 
the higher politics. All the time there has been simmering 


her “ imperialistic 


beneath the surface the discontent of the several Republig 
about the modern applications of the Monroe Doctriyy 


oO* 


When President Monroe framed his “ Hands of: ordina! 
Doctrine in 1823 against the hypocritical rapacity ¢ the R 
the Holy Alliance, he desired nothing more and nothing ' relatio 
less than to keep the Old World out of the New. Sing But i 
then accretions to the Doctrine in response to partieuy — guthor 
emergencies have been so many and so various that th _ gtituen 
Doctrine of to-day is a multiform instrument. Why jealous 
the Latin Republics in general feel is that the Unite The | 
States, in throwing a protecting arm across them, exac) people 
a very high payment for her benevolence. Hegemony States 
means a very strict wardership—a series of afllicting Civil V 
prohibitions. It is not to be wondered at in thy to insi 
circumstances that the Liberals in Nicaragua are take yas _ it 
strictly at their word when they declare that they anf State | 
fighting for their freedom as much as the Boer Republig) pesides. 


fought for theirs. 

One of the incidental results of the sudden complaisanee | 
of Mexico is that Dr. Sacasa, the Liberal leader jy 
Nicaragua, in default of further help from Mexiq, 
acknowledges himself to be powerless. The Conservative. 
Government reigns in peace—in peace except for the | 
rebellion which is still being carried on in the name | 
Liberalism by General Sandino. Sandino may he | 
Liberal to Latin minds, but he is a “ bandit” to Mr, 
Coolidge. The United States has really drifted inty 
* policy almost inadvertently. We 
Englishmen know how such things happen, and we can 
sympathize with her. American 
property in Nicaragua, and peace and order in all territory 
near the Panama Canal are as much the concern of the 
United States as peace and order on the banks of the 
Suez Canal are the concern of the British Government. 

The State Department at Washington reiterates that! 
the Government wants to do no more than protect lift) Dawes § 
and property in Nicaragua, but we are not sure that iff would | 
would not be wiser to admit frankly, what is the simpk| When 
fact, that the United States cannot afford to allow aati} local or 
American intrigue to go on in Nicaragua. It is nif of thou; 
only that the protection of the Panama Canal is essentitl) holding 
to the United States; some day another canal will the cen 
needed, and at least one site is already provided for in’ holding | 
a Treaty with Nicaragua. The United States can hardly) member: 
be accused of imperialism, in the sense of mere acquisitive) all sorts 
ness, when she tries to guarantee that Nicaragua shill across t] 
be stable enough to keep a Treaty. The United Stat’ example 
is simply continuing the Caribbean policy of Mr. Roosevel. opposed 

Such simple facts, however, by no means prevent @ for sim 
check bitter criticism, as all ** imperialistic * countn® She obj< 
know. South and Central America, whose chorus © mean le: 
swelled by a good many citizens of the United — with Pr 
point to the very disagreeable fact that United State? that cor 
Marines daily drop bombs on freedom-loving Nicaragua! 

If the malcontents were, after all, to get the upp 
hand in the Pan-American Congress, and were able 
weaken the Monroe Doctrine in order to release thet 
selves from its internal pressure, what would be gait@ - VER 
from the point of view of the rest of the world? ! pre 
scems to us that every peace-loving European mis sae 
earnestly desire that the Monroe Doctrine should 
retained intact, though there is plenty of room ft 
remedying the grievances and disabilities of the Centr 
and Southern Republics. Nobody in the Old World ices 
wants to challenge the Monroe Doctrine. It is a ™ oaege 
mendous convenience. It rules half the world out"; a 

: Nh perso. 
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The Problem of the Reich 
ublig ’ £\N Monday, in Berlin, a Conference, over which the admit that certain kinds of devolution are as necessary 
tring, O Chancellor presided, met to consider the extra- as ever—indeced, that more devolution than ever of the 
of’ ordinarily difficult subject of the relations between right sort is needed. All that the centripetalists mean 
ty fl the Reich and the Federal States. At present these is that essential services must be centralized to avoid 
thing yelations are notoriously clumsy and unsatisfactory. overlapping and clashing, and to save a federalized 
Sing But it is no less notorious that when a central nation from cutting the sorry figure of being unable te 
iculg! authority aspires to override the rights of the con- stand by national pledges. 
it the stituent members of a federation there is always A fortnight ago the Times published an extremely 
What jealousy and ill-feeling. interesting message from its Berlin correspondent, 
‘ited The locus classicus in this matter for English-speaking which described the new “ League for the Regeneration 
'xacy__ people is the insistence on States Rights by the Southern of the Reich.” Herr Luther, the founder of this League, 
mony States of the Union at the beginning of the American — has had the good fortune to win the support of all sorts 
cting Civil War. Had not the slave-owning States a right of politicians, independent of party. The object of the 
thes! to insist upon their “ Institution” ? What business League is the internal unity of the Reich and its deliver- 
taka! was it of the Federal Government? Was not each ance from burdens which historical causes (chiefly 
Van} State the sole judge of its domestic affairs? And, dynastic) have placed upon it. The League intends to 
ublis) besides, was not the “ Institution” Scriptural, so that work for a delimitation of the spheres of competence 
it might almost be said that States Rights were Scriptural, now in dispute between the Reich and the Federal States ; 
sane} too? Lincoln, with magnificent clarity, saw that the and the members of the League are satisfied that the 
et in} maintenance of the Union was of supreme political only way out is an increase in the Reich’s powers. The 
exi,| importance. He placed it above every other object, Reich already controls foreign affairs, justice, and the 
ratie| even above the abolition of slavery. He argued that Army, but the League says that in future the Reich 
r th} no State was justified in pressing its rights to the point must have financial control and the decision in all matters 
me off of smashing the Union. affecting “* Germany’s economic balance.” Those words 
he | Jealousy and recrimination of a similar nature, though are vague and perhaps too daring, but they contain 
oM.! certainly not of like bitterness, are being aroused now the heart of the matter. 
int in Germany by the problem which was presented to the We must look forward now to a long period of argument 
We) Congress in Berlin on Monday. Our readers may and adjustment. The Socialist trade unions have so 
ecm} remember that a very vivid instance of the insufliciency far kept outside the League, and Bavaria is actively 
much} of the powers of the Reich over the Federal States was hostile to it. The Berlin correspondent of the Times 
ritoryf mentioned recently in a memorandum on the working points out that there are so many enclaves in the various 
f th of the Dawes Scheme by Mr. Parker Gilbert. The  States—it is said that there are as many as two hundred 
f th} various States, he said, had run up debts, and, though —that the difliculties of administration, all unnecessary, 
nt. | the Reich had no power to prevent them, what had are grotesque. For instance, there is a road in the 
that} happened amounted to a real menace to the whole Harz which in the course of sixty kilometres passes 
t lift’ Dawes Scheme. The best thing for Germany, we believe, through six different States, each State, of course, having 
hat it} would be a Lineoln-like policy. its own regulations. Another road in Thuringia crosses 
imp} Whenever the relations of a central authority with State frontiers fourteen times in six miles. Perhaps 
aiti® local or delegated authority are discussed, two schools this absurdity has impressed upon Thuringia the reality 
s nifof thought emerge. One stands for a centripetal foree, of corresponding absurdities, for she has already volun- 
enti holding that the solution is concentration of power at tarily placed her financial administration in the hands 
ilk} the centre; the other stands for a centrifugal foree, of the Reich. 
or it) holding that the solution is more freedom for the individual The Socialists and Democrats are in favour of highly 
ardy>members. This is, of course, a,very rough summary, for centralized unitary States, whereas the Nationalists 
iti} all sorts of particularisms and human prejudices cut would like to increase the personal authority of the 
shall across the broad principles. In Germany of to-day, for President of the Reich—probably because personal 
tats} example, Bavaria, the chief State rival of Prussia, is authority under a Republic may be easily translated 
evel opposed to all the plans which have yet been produced into Monarchy. Some time this year there will be a 
nt for simplifying and augmenting control by the Reich. General Election in Germany, and it is probable that the 
nin She objects because she thinks that all such proposals reform of the Reich will then be one of the principal 
us § mean less prestige and influence for her in comparison issues. At all events, we shall know more about it 
tatsp with Prussia. Again, those who believe, as we do, then than we can know now when public opinion is 
itat¥ that concentration at the centre is essential readily only beginning to form, 
ans; 
upper 
we w 
os The Pauper and the Slum 
“ad 
_ THERE is only one way of elucidating the pauper Mr. and Mrs. A had twelve children, of whom only 
- a problem sketched in my article of last week. It lics three can be traced : . 
av in investigating the paupers themselves. There is, for (1) Mrs. X, married daughter, M.D.,* with five 
fa Instance, the “A” family recently quoted by the Board — children—one died at three weeks, one in Poor Law 
“al of Control as typical of many. children s home, one M.D., one in tuberculosis colony, 
Vorld Mr. and Mrs. A were born before the Mental Deficiency one disputed M.D. who has been placed on probation 
tre Act and are, therefore, not certified. But the relieving charged with theft. All four that lived attended special 
nt ollicer describes them as fecble-minded and as “ filthy classes for backward children. 


an and home.” Her brother and her nephew 


are in institutions, 
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another married daughter, is M.D., and 
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(2) Mrs. z. 
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has had five children. No particulars of two (one too 
young). One at seventeen married an unsatisfactory 
youth, another is at a special school for M.D.s, and 
the Jast attends special classes. Four of them adopted 
by the guardians. 

(3) Mrs. Z, married daughter, “not so obviously 
feecble-minded as her sisters,” had three illegitimate 
children before marriage by as many fathers. 

The whole family has “ cost the rates some £6,000 
already, and many of the descendants are alive and still 
dependent on the community.” Educating a child at a 
residential school for M.D.s costs £91 a year, whereas 
a normal child at an elementary school costs £12 a year. 

The record of the “A” family confirms another 
investigation which, unknown to the public, has been 
carried on* in the East End of London during the last 
eighteen years. Hundreds of families, including more 
than 3,000 individuals, have been traced back three and 
four generations, in some cases six. One family, which 
may fairly be quoted as representative, contained 336 
Of these 161 have no black mark against 
them, as far as can be traced. The remaining 175— 
well over 50 per cent.—are: 98 occasional paupers, 
6 chronic paupers, 15 reared in Poor Law schools, 13 
insane, 9 blind, 4 insane and blind, 6 imbeciles, 
4 epileptics, 4 tubercular, and 16 born in the workhouse. 
It is also worth while quoting the records of four brothers 
belonging to another large family with almost as high 
a percentage of the same defects: (1) was chargeable 
on the rates for eight years in all, (2) for twenty years, 
(3) for fifteen years, and (4) for nearly twenty-one years. 

Space does not allow of the citation of more families, 
but there are plenty of others equally striking. This 
pauper group appears to be divided into two sub-groups : 
(a) the families with a definitely defective strain in their 
blood, such as that quoted above, and (b) the very low 
grade, but not highly abnormal, families, liable to throw off 
an occasional mental deficient, but consisting chiefly 
of individuals of low intellectual capacity and a tempera- 
mental inability to find work or to keep it for long. 
They are mostly occasional paupers, seldom really 
self-supporting, but never actually in the workhouse. 
It is interesting to notice how in sub-group (@) an hereditary 
taint may manifest itself in different ways —e.g., the 
appearance in the same family of insanity, epilepsy, 
imbecility, &e. Pauperism, its mildest manifestation, 
appears to occur when the defect is inherited from one 
side only. That the inheritance is Mendelian is fairly 
clear, though simple two-factor “ dominant” and 
** recessive’? characters are rare, as in all forms of life. 


individuals. 


Two points are very remarkable, the close correlation 
of mental with physical infirmity, and the strong tendency 
of like to mate with like. <A startling instance of the 
latter came to light when a pauper was suspected of 
insanity and his family was investigated. His three 
sisters were all sane but as yet below the usual age of the 
onset of insanity. But they had all married, and all 
three husbands had been in lunatic asylums. One 
of them (though neither knew it) turned out to be the 
uncle of his wife. 

Whilst the two sub-groups (@) and (+) maintain their 
identity from to another, there is 
considerable cross-breeding between them. On the other 
hand, there is very little mating between cither of them 


one generation 


and their normal neighbours in the same streets and 
houses. 
tendency of like to mate with like. 
tion gives very good grounds for believing that a few 
thousand family stocks breeding in and through, but 


This is cheering and another instance of the 
The whole investiga- 





Under the auspices of the Eugenies Society. 


. 


$$ 


not with, the normal population are responsible ;/ 
almost the whole national burden of defect and pauperis 

The average size of family among the definit,! 
defective stocks is between eight and nine. Group | 
the ineffective, may possibly be a little less proli 
though not much so. The most fertile normal type 
the “ casual labourers,” among whom the average ¢ 
of family is four, 

Since the families investigated live in the worst gy 
of the East End, some persons will undoubtedly exes) 
that the wretched environment is responsible for 4), 
terrible record. The argument is biologically ungoy 
but it would, nevertheless, carry weight if the inyesty 
tion had not been scientifically conducted. While ( 
defective and ineffective families were being tn». 
exactly similar inquiries were made into the pedigg 
of a hundred normal children attending the element, 


schools in the neighbourhood. They and their fan 


are known as the “ control ” group. 
* Controls ” and paupers live in the same district J 
streets, are often even next-door neighbours, al 


generally, have to contend with precisely the sand 
difficulties. The contrast in family records is amaziyy 
Mental disease is almost non-existent among ti 
“controls,” physical disabilities are rare, and pauy 
(chiefly hospital cases) constitute about 1 per ce 
of the total of individuals investigated. 


The 








relation of this study 
whole to the problem of the slums is. fairly obvin 
Those who can only earn low wages naturally drift 
poor type or decayed houses where they crowd togetl 
as much as possible in order to sub-let, and where tly 
are the prey of their landlords. This aspect and { 
necessity of providing decent houses at reasonable rev 
are matters dealt with elsewhere in the Spectator. 


and of pauperism 


But it is not of the least use providing decent hows 
if they are going to be inhabited by the sub-nom 
type. These would turn Park Lane into a slum with 
six months. Even normal labourers 
require some such control as is exercised under tif 
Octavia Hill system, if their houses are to remain withow 
a touch of the slum. 


casual seem | 





Some individuals will always make slums, and sa 
never will. There is interest here in another study 
recent years, one carried out under the Medical Resear 
Council into the slums of three Scottish cities. The reper 
Poverty, Nutrition and Growth, is published by 
Stationery Office and ought to be read by every so 
worker. 

The investigators set out confessedly expecting \ 
find that slum conditions, poor food, and so on we 
respensible for the ill-health and stunting of the childr 
The expectation was not realized. The height and weg 
of the children, they found, could not even be correlat? 
with the family income, but only with “ matem 
efficiency.” A child’s growth, it is implicd, is par 
due to the direct effect of that efficiency and _ par 
to natural inheritance of the mother’s qualities. | 
was impossible to investigate the fathers’ qualities.) 

In the same environment children and mothers difie 
enormously, and so did homes. “ In the same ‘ cles 
and living under identical housing conditions . . . be 
the room is cleaned daily and looks cheerful and 0% 
though poor; there week-old filth litters floor and be) 
and to sit down anywhere is an unpleasing experient 

Human beings differ from one another as widely 35% 
Some turn a hovel into a pala 


housing conditions. 
FERS —— low 
Until this is unccy 


and others a palace into a hovel. 


stood, fresh slums will arise as fast as the old a 


abolished, ELpon Moor 
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ere. TOW that the last notes of the symphony have died 
~ N away, we may be able to review with some calm- 
* ness the noble composition of Thomas Hardy’s life work. 
ge P Conventional funeral-praise is ridiculous in relation to 
such a being, for one cannot doubt, any more than 
t Wordsworth’s contemporaries doubted of him, that here 
es is a deathless personality. 

exch Many opinions have been given in the Press as ta the 
te te comparative merits of Hardy’s prose and poetry. The 
a distinction seems to me to be an artificial and technical 
— one that should not be considered at this moment. What 
let js important is the fact that he is a poet in the high 
me Platonic sense of the word; one who, according to the 
lige definition in the Zon, is the true second link in that 
nil magnetic chain of spiritual influence which begins with 


the godhead, and continues to the last and most naive 
of the poet's audience. If ever there was a continuously 
inspired artist, Hardy was one. Even the most crabbed 
and stony passages of his work—such, for instance, as 
the sham Parliamentary speeches in the Dynasts—are 
informed by the same quality, the same idea, and are 
conceived on the same aesthetic plane, as the most 
poignant and beautiful phases of his utterance. Merimée 
once told some critics that they forgot that poetry should 







r Cen 


first and foremost be “ words—and more words.” That 
n &@ is an age-old conception of the magic art which we are 
bviog® jiable to overlook to-day, in our contempt for rhetoric, 
Irift and our distorted reverence for so-called scientific method. 
ogeth@® Shakespeare’s genius, like that of the originators of folk 
re th tales, with their “sea-runs,” was inspired by words and 


the relation of words. His sequence of ideas was cften 
maintained by no more than a linking of subconscious 
puns, and he became the divine idiot of a phrase. 

The whole body of his work is a 


oO 

. 
=| 
pair 


hou 
norn 


Hardy was the same. 
living corpus of words, integral atoms of the sacred logos 
with which is the Apollonian weapon of man’s mind and soul, 
em '® the spiritual hand by which he snatches fire from Heaven. 
er ti Hardy had that He brooded and 


fine insanity. 





vithow® smouldered over each phrase, incredibly sensitive to 
) those “dull, subterrene reverberations’’? which he so 
| som acutely recognized in the aesthetic organism of his 


udy @ contemporary and beloved Swinburne. His expression, 
seat I think, is primarily 
repre intellectual. No matter, therefore, whether he is writing 
yy ti) verse or prose fiction, that method is predominant... And 


verbal and only secondarily 


soil? What is this verbal interpretation of life, by means of a 

sensuous and acute grammar, but the pure poetic method ? 
ing‘ = One can say that to Hardy the utmost abysm of tragedy 
1 we is to be dumbed, to be overwhelmed by the silent tides 
ld of external fate, and to surrender in speechlessness to the 


weg inertia of mortality and earth-drag which is the untiring 
rela} foe of aspiring and articulate man. Again and again in 


item his work that motif is sounded. His poem, The Unborn, 
part might be cited as an allegory of that agony which possessed 
him, an agony of fear for the possible destruction of all 
forms of life-expression before the moment should arrive 
.) — for them to find birth and voice. 


iffersy “My heart was anguished for their sake, 
ck I could not frame a word; : 

he And they described my sunken face, 
oH \nd seemed to read therein, and trace 


COS The news that pity would not break, 


1 bell Nor truth leave 


ence. 


unaverred.”’ 


So with this predominant passion as the motor of his 
genius, we find him ever prolific, as the great artist always 
is, ever pouring out words, experimenting in rhythms and 
Measures, playing tricks skilful and uncouth with our 
tongue, since to him here was the perfect medium for 
Creating the Myth by which alone man can grasp reality. 


as (a 
val’ 
lo 
indey 
d ane 
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Thomas Hardy 


No intricacy of pattern was too involved for him in this 
insatiable quest : 
* For, their lost revisiting manifestations 
In their live time 
Much had I slighted, caring not for their purport, 
Seeing behind 
Things more coveted, reckoned the better worth calling 
Sweet, sad, sublime.”’ 

Since we discover this of him, how are we to assess him 
as a novelist ? 
we have no definition of a novelist, nor even of a novel, 
All that we can say of the novel is that it is a phase of the 
art of poetry, dictated by the necessities and intricacies 
of civilized society. All novels were written when the 
Iliad was written, for therein can be found the sum-total 
of the art of narrative, both objective and intensive, 
We see the fight on the plains, and we see the intimate 
grief of Hector and Andromache. From these two 
incidents are descended our Tolstoy, and our Henry James, 
respectively, and in the union of them the even greater 
power of Dickens and Dostoievski. When, however, 
we examine further these two phases of the art of fiction, 
we find that they prove to be neither more nor less than 
the two principal muses of poetry, epic and lyric. Ulti- 
mately, we have to judge all creative writers under some 
definition of the term of poetry. And it depends, accord- 
ing to the number of phases of that term which the 
writer covers, whether we call him a great or a minor 
poet. 

We have found the dithyrambic beauty of Hardy, how 
amply he furnishes what we demand from the lyric poet. 
That, however, is not the whole of him. Out of the 
tumbling flood of his words there emerges a unity, a 
singleness of tone, such as we get from the union of the 


The question is an absurd one because 


myriad rushings, drippings, and tumblings of a waterfall. 
And that overtone in Hardy crystallizes into the sombre 
At this point critics 
will again drag in irrelevant definitions, too superficial 


admonition of the tragic muse. 


to be of any use in our hunt after the source of beauty and 
personality. We hear much of pessimism and optimism. 
These terms may be useful in an ethical discussion and 
can give occasion for Mr. Chesterton’s brilliant jocularity 
that Hardy “ was the village atheist brooding over the 
village idiot.” 

When we put aside these dialectics, however, we are 
faced by the fact that the only thing which can make man 
nobly and permanently optimistic is an absolute pessimism 
The greatest inspirer of hope was 

So the art which sees man at his 


and disillusionment. 
** a Man of Sorrows.” 
highest, his bravest, is the art which pictures him standing 
alone, defiant of surrounding chaos and the treacherous 
indifference of nature. Lessing has had something to 
say of this matter in his Laocoon. From Homer onwards, 
through Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, we find the 
divine in man, the conscious quality of the Sun, defined 
and accentuated by an insistence on the external darkness. 
Only by this process can a unified conception of humanity 
be obtained; for if all nature be endowed with human 
attributes, where then does the integrity of man begin, 
and where is human nature as a conscious and aesthetic 
foree ? 

So we come back to Hardy's alleged intellectual pre- 
conception and warped outlook on life. That outlook, 
however, is a proof, not of philosophic debility, but of his 
poctic strength. For it is the one held by all of his kind, 
those who absorb life and react to it primarily through 
those divine intuitions which are the source of wisdom, 
and of which the intellect is but the mechanical instrument 
That is why I believe Hardy to be a great poct, because 
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his lyrical genius is so prolific that it has grown and wooded 
into the tree-like form of the epic, of which his novels are 
the branches and his Dynasts the main trunk. 

Ricuarp Cuvurcn, 


Marginal Notes 


FPXHERE are some books that we cherish for their 
wit or wisdom, some that we delight in because 
of their ancient bindings; but the book about which I 
write, although it is a fine, hefty volume, well bound in 
ealf, is memorable on account of its marginal notes. 
Not a practice, this, to be commended ; but one that may 
oceasionally be forgiven. 
On the title page we read : 
* RELIQUIAE BAXTERIANAF, 
oR 
Mr. Ricuarp Baxtrer’s NARRATIVE 
MEMORABLE PassaGes or His LIFE 


OF THE MOST 
AND TiMEs.” 

In a clear, upright handwriting is written: “ ffor y® 
Reverend Mr Andrew Moore, Nov: 1700,” and in 
another writing: ‘ Given me by the Right Honorable the 
Lady Anne Wingate.” Later, the volume passed into the 
possession of the Hon. and Rey. Henry David Erskine, 
Dean of Ripon in 1847. 

The book itself is, of course, the history of the Non- 
conformist ministers who refused to take the oath required 
by the Uniformity Act, and the account of a good and 
honest man who was badly handicapped by a super- 
sensitive conscience. Baxter appears to have wished to 
remain within the Church and to have held enlightened 
views on the Sacraments and on Catholic Unity. He was 
really a moderate man, which annoyed everybody, and 
he became devoted to the Royal cause, which infuriated 
many of the Nonconformists. But it is not of Baxter, 
his books, his life, or his term of imprisonment that I 
wish to write, but of his annotator, Andrew Moore. 

The notes are written closely and in ink; they sprawl 
along the margin on many a page; they range from 
modified approval to unconditional abuse. 

We find few notes along the pages dealing with Baxter’s 
youth; his confession of youthful sins leaves Andrew 
cold; and, indeed, they are not very thrilling. They 
number among them “ excessive gluttonous cating of 
Apples and Pears (the cause of many Bodily Calamities, 
in after life)”; he bemoans that he was “ extremely 
bewitched with a love of Romances, Fables and Old 
Tales,” he liked idle, foolish chat and imitated scurrilous 
words, though he “ durst not swear.” Here we have one 
of the first marginal notes: “ wise remark.” 

At first these notes are distinctly approving. “ Faith 
well described,” ‘* True, Baxter,” “ well said,’ but we 
soon emerge into controversial fields where the tone is 
changed. Baxter may write of faith healing, of quakers, 
of a cure for toothache and one for tonsilitis which con- 
sisted in swallowing a gold bullet, he is not reproved ; 
but Iet him confess his loyalty, and abuse of King Charles 
II. is sure to appear on the margin: “ The King was a 
vile lying hypocrite ” is a mild specimen. When Baxter 
said of Cromwell that “ what he learned must be from 
himself ; being more disposed to speak many hours than 
to hear one, and little heeding what another spoke,” the 
marginal note simply bubbles over with scorn. “* Thy 
own true picture!” is the sarcastic comment. Andrew 
must have felt that he had got his opponent on the hip. 

The backbiting of the Separatist party calls forth the 
protest ; * Ah, Richard, were none backbiters and 


slanderers except the Independents ?”” He has become 


familiar by this time and uses the Christian name, but it 
can hardly be taken as a sign of affection, 


* Ah, Richard, 


a 


thou poor soul!” After Baxter’s statement of his Case 
giving the reasons which prevented him from taking th, 
oath and which resulted in his imprisonment, al] the 
sympathy that he gets is this: “* Poor soul, what a shaky 
sneaking, frivolous apology, unworthy of a man of Sepg 
Honour and Piety.” : 

As we yo on there are some appreciative notes such a 
“true, optime, good,” but they are very much in ¢hp 
minority. Such remarks as “ stuff, stuff, ah, poor soul 
all stuff!” and “a lye, Baxter!” abound. When Baxte 
Temarked that the Restoration was effected “ without oy 
bloody nose” the marginal note reads: “ Vulgw: 
phrase !” 

When the Dean came to read the book, which he seen, 
to have done with some care, he only comments on tly 
fact that when Baxter speaks of the heathen, one does yy 
find “* one word therein of practical exhortation to the me 
of his day to go forth or to promote the work of conye. 
sion.” The book must have been one that was produce 
on Sundays at the Deanery, for other members of tly 
family added their remarks ; but they were quite withow 
the salt that distinguished the least note scribbled on th 
margin by the Reverend Andrew Moore. ‘The tolerati 
of the author annoyed him especially, just as it ha 
annoyed the Church people who put him in prison. 

* Who is to be the judge of Tolleration ? ” the annotate 
asks in an outburst that is almost lyrical : 
Differences . . . good men... bad 
or angels, Papists, Protestants .. . 
this ?” 

Well might the excellent, verbose preacher of tolerane 
‘write: “ The God of Peace have mercy upon an ignorait 
unpeaceable world, and prepare us by Faith, Hope and Li 
for the world of Love and Peace.” Bearrice Erskine, 


The Workhouse of Ardee | 


ORD GREY OF FALLODON says somewhere that! 

when he was young he was obliged to make a ruki 

for himself: never to think of fishing after one seasor 

had ended till a month (or was it two months ?) before th 

next season began. Ile could not bear to think of fishing} 
and not fish. 

Some of us are not so strong-minded, or perhajs| 
with age, one feels less poignantly ; or perhaps, agai, 
Lord Grey is of the type which can only look forwar(| 
while to others the Pleasures of Memory are almost ® 
attractive as the Pleasures of Hope. To me, at any rat 
in the dark days from November to February, there con 
visions of rivers and special pools on special rivers. No! 
as a rule, consciously evoked, though, when things are # 
their blackest, I can find for a few moments surcease ¢ 
trouble by taking myself in spirit to some river's bank 
But, spontaneously and suddenly, without volition, 
the midst of irrelevances—while shaving, at a dinne 
party, at a committee meeting—I see the river itself, 
the high hedges at the Jast bend of the road before ot 
gets to it, or the dried sprays of bramble drooping ove 
the bank and swaying in the water where the curreli 
glides into the far side, or—but the pictures are endless? 
And I can never explain to myself why each picture 5 
ralled up. 

Shaving is notoriously productive of great thought) 
Did not John Bright think of his great phrase, whieh} 
stirred all England during the Crimean War, about th! 
beating of the wings of the Angel of Death, whil'! 
shaving? My shaving thought is not creative or sug} 
gestive—merely reminiscent. I nearly always see, ® 
soon as the brush touches my face, the workhouse af 
Ardce, and the stony path to the river beside it, and thi 
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— 
small, boggy meadow between the workhouse and the 


and the mayllies slowly drifting on the dark water, 


river, 
and the bubbles left where the big trout had gulped them 
aunt all in the grey cold light of an Irish May evening. 


] know that I shall never see Ardee again, and that, if I 
did, I should be no better able to cope with that great 
it. He would disregard me, or break me in the weeds 


trout. ies 
if he is there. Perhaps 


as he always did in the old days 
the happy natives have bombed all the fish away long 
ago, and certainly there was no other way of making 
sure of them. But the vision obstinately recurs, mean- 
ingless perhaps, certainly not unduly provocative of 
desire which cannot be satisfied, merely an epitome, as it 
were, of many peaceful evenings on that wonderful river. 
It is all very real. I can see the dirty children playing in 
the white limestone dust of the broad road before one 
turns into the lane: can smell the peat smoke from the 
row of squalid, one-storied houses : can number almost 
all the big stones of the lane, and the stumbles over them. 
Why, of all the good stretches on the river, should one 
remember so vividly this, by no means the best ? 
And why should one check or put away all thoughts 
of it ? 

I, for one, shall venture in this matter to differ humbly 
from the Master, and cling to the shadow 
the workhouse at Ardee and all that it typifies—if I can- 
not get the substanee. Nay, I will ultro (of my own 
accord) call up pictures of rivers, if the unbidden visions 
fail me, when the throttling wilderness of bricks and 
mortar grows too high to be borne! Perhaps it shall be 
that Green Island, scarecly two yards long, in the Welsh 
Dee, to which one wades out over the slippery ledges, very 
cautiously lest a betraying ripple should scare the heavy 
fish that lies in the fail of the current. A short line first, 
I think, and a light fly, for the “ right stand of it” is in 
the deep cleft of rock; and the fly will not hang long 
over the depths from which the fish must come. Will he 
be there? Will he Will he run fast and far down, 
and break the cast against the sharp edge of the cleft as 
he dives for home ? Will he be thirty pounds if he is 
landed? Or will there be no fish, and no sudden pull, 
and must I go like Moses to that High Place which is the 
next pool, and try quite different tactics with a dan- 
gerously long line and the hopeless feeling that, if I 
to the water to 


take ? 


hook my fish, IT can never get down 


land him ? 

As the First of February draws near it is mostly to 
salmon and to rushing waters that the visions drift. And 
the early salmon means icy hands and feet, hands chilled 
by the drip from the spinning line passing through the 
fingers, fect by the wet grass or rushes through which 
one must force one’s way: the long, slow, regular casts 
Which require so much less effort than the fly-rod. Every 
vard must be searched in the long flats, and often little 
enough to be caught but a kelt or two. But sometimes, 
after a winter of floods, the water is well stocked, and one 
catches fish with a bloom on them like a ripe plum. Was 
there not once that wonderful day, early in February, 
when one stole a long week-end, and, before the flood 
came and spoiled our fishing, we got how many fish 
averaging twenty pounds? I know they filled the tub- 
cart, and we had to walk most of the five miles home. 
Shall we get a chance next month? And will it be like 
that again? . . . You that, if one consciously 
provokes the vision, one must look forward and hope 
for the fishing to come ; while the unbidden pictures, the 
workhouse of Ardee type, are quiet and retrospective 
only. But if one leads to the other, where is the harm ? 
Tam not so sure, after all, that the Pleasures of Hope do 
hot beat the Pleasures of Memory. M. H. 


see 


my vision of 


Twenty-five M.F.H.’s on the 
Digging of Foxes 


” a footnote to one of the letters on Fox-lhunting which 
- we recently printed, we wrote: ‘ Setting aside for 
the present the ethics of fox-hunting, there can be no 
two opinions as to the degrading practices of * blooding ’ 
and of digging out the quarry, except, in the latter case 
We think 
that followers of hounds are much the same as ordinary 
mortals, no better and no worse, and we know that many 
of them dislike both these practices. Will they not 
make a serious attempt to rid their sport of a well- 
deserved odium which attaches to it in these two matters?” 
Mr. Henry B. Amos, Secretary of The League for the 
Prohibition of Cruel Sports, with our permission quoted 
this suggestion in a letter which he circulated to Masters 
of Fox-hounds in Great Britain. We publish below 
some of the replies received : 
Albrighton F.H. (Wolverhampton). 29/12 
* Dear Sir,—I will not on behalf of the Albrighton Hunt under- 
take to ‘ draw off the hounds when a beaten fox goes to ground or 
seeks sanctuary in a dwelling or other place.’ Whether | try to dig 
a fox out or bolt him with a terrier or otherwise or leave him. must 
be entirely at my own discretion, also whether it is a beaten fox or 
not. Often a fox will get into a drain soon after finding and not 
having shown any sport, then [ naturally try to bolt him and get a 
run, but if a fox gets into a drain after a good gallop | generally 


leave him in the hopes of his giving us another good gallop in the 
future. T. I. Hickman (Master).” 


perhaps, in quite exceptional circumstances. 


i927. 


Avon Vale F. H. (Wilts), 28/12/27. 

* Dear Sir,—l am not willing your demands as T 
consider the way we hunt the fox here, which after all, is all 1 am 
responsible for, is done without any abuses, although no doubt not 
in accordance with the wishes of those who possibly have never 
been out hunting, except to look for something to find fault with. 
If we did not kill foxes whenever we have the chance |, tremble to 
think what my post would be like in the morning, with poultry- 
keeping as it is nowadays. I wonder if you noticed a letter in one 
of the papers which stated that out of the 270 foxes reported as 
found in one week’s account of the sport, only seventy-seven were 
killed. If your desires were agreed to the number would have been 
halved. T. Hotrann-Hisserr (Master).” 


to agree to 


Brecon F. H. ] ‘1/28. 

“Sir,—I am obliged for your letter with your leaflets 
and propaganda, ete. Of course, 1, as a Master of Fox-hounds, 
cordially disagree with you on a number of points therein, but it 
would serve no useful purpose to anyone for me to start argument 
with you... . lf it were not for this, there are certain items, in 
connexion with which | would have gladly given my support, but 
having carefully read every printed word you have sent me, [ can 
only say that 1 have consigned the lot to the W.P.B., with a feeling 
of considerable However, on December 28th you sent 
me a letter, which contains a perfectly civil question, and, therefore, 
demands a civil answer. 1 know nothing about any stag-hunt, 
so your reference to these does not interest me. I reply thus: 
(1) This would be my personal affair, as J hunt the hounds myself, 
and does not affect the Hunt, as such. Of course, the subscribers 
could request me to resign, if they wished, as it is a subscription 
pack, 

(2) To the main questions, then : 

(a) ‘ When a fox goes to ground *--often. yes, if I am assured that 
he would not be subjecied to a really cruel and brutal end, if | left 


disgust. 


him there. You may be interested to hear that [ have always 
favoured this policy. 
(») 1 don’t quite undersiand what you mean by ‘seeking 


sanctuary.’ If you mean entering a building just as hounds are 
catching him, all I can tell you is that we never get there quick 
enough to affect the In other words, hounds catch their 


fox. JOHN D. D. Evans (Master).” 


issuc. 


Clifton-on-Teme F. H. (Wores). 29/12/27. 

* Dear Sir, —As regards ‘ blooding,’ 1 look upon this as a relic 
of barbarism and it shall never have my approval. As regards 
‘digging out,’ [note that the Editor of the Spectator, whom you quote, 
admits that there are exceptional circumstances which may justify 
it. J dislike the operation of digging as much as anyone, and it is 
never approved by the majority of the field, for it is dull work for 
them. I think that it is regarded by all of us as a necessary evil, 
and necessary only in the exceptional circumstances referred to above. 
Unfortunately in my country these circumstances are always 
present, for it is a wild hilly country, with large woods, and it is 
admittedly difficult to kill foxes above grourd. I am therefore 
bound to dig if there is a really good prospect of reaching the fox 
quickly. For if my hounds do not kill the foxes, they will be 
killed by some other means; keepers and farmers will protect 
themselves and will either shoot, trap, or poison the foxes. 

J. E. Munsy (Master).” 
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Craven F. H. (Berks). 30/12/27. a 

‘* Dear Sir,—There is no one who dislikes the necessity of digging 
more than I do, but there can be no doubt that in a great many 
cases (almost all) it is a necessity. It does not seem to strike your 
League that the fox has a great many more enemies than hounds 
and hunting. I have known several instances of a fox being marked 
to ground by hounds and left, and then dug out and killed by other 
people. And a great many more where | have run a fox to ground 
and wished to leave him, only to be told by the farmer, or others 
there, ‘If you don’t have him, we will. Lf a reasonable number of 
foxes could be killed without digging, I should be only too pleased 
to agree to your suggestion, but, with the exception of a very few 
eountries where conditions are exceptionally favourable, this is an 
unapproachable ideal. Essex (Masier).” 





Four Burrow F. H. (Cornwall). 31/12, 
“ Sir,—1 can not take any notice of your society's wishes as long 
as they take no notice of the eruel steel trap, which is being set in 
the open on nearly all farms in Devon and Cornwall. 1 might say 
I have found as many as three foxes and one cat dead in one valley 
field, being too weak to drag the traps up the hill. These animals had 
all come over a mile as there were no traps set in this district. 
found another fox yesterday in a stream with a trap on his leg, and 
too weak to pull himself out of it. On inspecting him | found the 
trap had eaten into the bone. No society seems to prevent these 
vile gins being set in open paths and gateways, where all birds and 
animals run. I might add it is not my practice to dig out beaten 
foxes ; but consider it a matter entirely at the discretion of the 
Master. G. P. WrtuiaMs (Master).” 


27 


Hambledon F. H. (Hants). 29/12/27. 

** | ean assure you that [ hate digging as much as you do; and I 
think you will tind that the majority of Masters agree. ‘The trouble 
is that the county people, farmers and poultry-keepers, etc., insist 
on digging out and killing the foxes, and if the Hunt don’t do it, 
the local people do after the Hunt has gone, and the fox then gets 
much more cruel treatment. 1 am afraid 1 do not understand the 
reference to ‘ blooding’; I don’t know what the expression means. 
| have hunted for some forty-five years and been a Master of Hounds 
for twelve, but the expression is new to me. 

F. F. TaLbor-PonsonsBy, Major (Master).” 


Herefordshire (South) FP. H. 6/1/28. 
* Dear Sir,—l might say 1 never dig a fox if [ can help it, and 
T can tell you this, that sometimes it has got to be done, mostly 
in cases when we know a fox is lame. 
U. R. Cornerr-Wrixper (Master).” 


Lamerion F. H. (Cornwall). 31/12/27. 

* Dear Sir,—1L will do my best to check this practice as far as 
possible, but here in this country even foxes are very difficult to 
eatch in the open. I find | am bound to dig at times; if [ didn’t 
the foxes would be killed by other means by the farmers themselves, 
either trapped in gins, shot and probably only wounded to go away 
and die, or else poisoned, or as very often happens, the local roughs 
fetch their terriers after | have left the earth and dig the fox out 
themselves, so what is one to do ? 

J. E. B. Levuprince (Master).” 


Ludlow F. H. (Salop). 6/1/28. 

* Sir,—-Personally [ hate digging out a fox which has gone to 
ground, but if I consider the circumstances demand that | should 
do so, I then have to have recourse to the spades. My hunting 
diary will show the large number of foxes which my hounds have run 
to ground this year and the very, very few which [ have dug out or 
bolted with a terrier because | knew the circumstances demanded 
it. No one except the Master can decide this question; but I 
hate all cruelty. H. C. Merepitu (Master).” 


Lt.-Col. Milvain’s F. H. (Northumberland). 30/12/27. 

* Sir.—I do not dig a hunted fox unless I consider it absolutely 
necessary. I do not think that your League realize that there are 
many hunting countries, like mine, which are mostly wild country 
and moorland in which ‘ stopping ’ cannot be properly carried out, 
and that in these countries a certain amount of digging is necessary 
in order to keep the supply of foxes within limits. I have now 
hunted for some forty years and have very seldom seen cases of 
unnecessary cruelty or killing with hounds. As regards * blooding,’ 
1 do not consider the remarks of the Editor of the Spectator worth 
notice. R. MILVAtN (Master).” 





Pembrokeshire FP. H. 29/12/27. 

* Dear Sir,—We Masters do not dig out foxes that go to ground 
if it is not necessary. Theress no sport in it, and | strongly object 
to it myself. Now your people should make a stand in Parliament 
against rabbit trapping, which is cruel and not necessary. The 
practice in this county 1s to leave their traps set on Saturday, and 
they don’t look at them again until Monday. 

J. H. Howett, Capt. (Master).” 


Regford F. H. (Notts). 30/12/27. 

* Dear Sir,—I will do all in my power to help you, except a fox 
goes to ground in a short earth from which he can be evicted in a 
few minutes. And I should always kill a fox that took refuge in a 
house or outbuilding, as this is a quick death. 

T. Losco BRapLey (Master).” 


— 
Penylan F’. H. (Carmarthenshire). 9/1/28. 

* Dear Sir,—{ am in a somewhat curious position and in tha! 
wild district it is necessary to kill foxes as they do great day 
at lambing time and kill a good many young lambs. It is impossi 
to shoot these foxes, as they carry out their raids at night.  (j ng; 
mention that shooting a fox, with the chance of wounding hin, ’ 
rather more cruel than hunting him, but that is only my Opinion 
for what it is worth.) If a fox goes to ground and you leaye him, 
the farmers set traps and he is caught and killed ina very much an 
painful way than dying fighting. J, want to know what your Leagy 
advises under the circumstances. 1] have always the greates 
respect for people who wish to stop unnecessary suffering, ang ; 
often surprises me why both the R.S.P.C.A. and your League do y 
interest yourselves in that most cruel of all kinds of cruelty, namely 
trapping. In Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire thousands ¢ 
traps are set nightly and thousands of rabbits, not to mention dog 
cats, pheasants, and, in fact anything that moves, suffer most horrihi 
torture for hours. Why does not your League or the R.S.P.¢4 
take up this matter? Not only is it illegal to set traps in the oy, 
but it causes more real torture and suffering than any other joy, 
of cruelty in this country and yet nothing is done. Dow deer, 
that the French say of us ‘that we are a nation of humbug 
Instead of traps, ferrets or snares can be used, with a tithe of 1h 
cruelty. I shall be glad of a reply from your League. It ig fy 
time something were done as thousands of animals die in agon 
each day in traps and the sum total of cruelty is a thousandfgi 
greater than anything caused by hunting. 

Detme Davies-Evans, Lt.-Col. (Master)," 


[Replied 10/1/28.—The question is outside the scope of the wou 
of the League, but the R.S.P.C.A. have for several years carried 
on an agitation against rabbit trapping and have produced a snap 
which holds but does not strangle the victim. J am sending op 
of these snares to Col. Evans.—H. B. Amos. | 


Shropshire (South) F. H, 2/1/28. 

* Dear Sir,Having given the matter careful consideration | 
am firmly convinced that it is for the good of the English country. 
side that fox-hunting should continue and long may it do so. ~ 

E. A. FitLpEN, Major (Mastei)," 





Teme Valley F. H. (Herefordshire). 30/12/27. 

** Sir,—I may say I never allow any cruelty with my pack. I only | 

occasionally dig a fox, when it is the wish of the inhabitants that Id_ 

so, and then allow no more cruclty than for anyone to shoot 4) 

pheasant, or for a butcher to kill a pig or lamb. f 
STEPHEN DENT (Master)," 


Ullswater F. H. 30/12/27. 

* Dear Sir,—I wish to explain that I cannot comply with yor 
wishes for several reasons which I will give you. J am personally 
in favour of not digging or bolting foxes which have gone to ground, | 
But the country we hunt consists of the Lakeland Fells and Eas’ 

‘ells: Helvellyn, High Street Range, Cross Fell, ete. No earth! 
stopping is possible and [earths] are very numerous and many of them 
impregnable. In fact a fox can go to ground practically anywher 
amongst boulders with which the fells are covered. Foxes are not 
preserved, and if they were not kept down by the hounds would 
be a great source of trouble to the sheep farms. In May fhe hound 
are not advertised so that any farmer who is losing lambs can send 
for them. I may add that just in this district forty-one foxes wer 
killed by keepers this spring—mostly cubs, so you will understand 
we hunt to kill. When we do bolt a fox it is always given a fai 
chance. We hunt on foot and the hounds hunt the foxes unaided 
after they find. ANTHONY Metcar-G1bson (Master).” 





United F. H. (Shropshire). Undated. 

** Dear Sir,—In my opinion blooding is a very harmless custom 
and, when a small boy, I was delighted when I was blooded and fel 
that I had now become a fox-hunter. Fox-hunting is not the only 
pastime which carries out the custom of bloodiag. Many gillie” 
blood those who have not shot a stag before. It is also the custor 
with some keepers to blood a young sportsman the first grouse ot 
pheasant he shoots. It’s an old custom, which [ hope wil! survive 
as long as the world goes round. The abolition of a custom like 
this would add another nail in the coffin of Great Britain’s hardihood 
The nation as a whole is getting much too soft, and will quickly get 
worse if ideas like abolishing blooding are encouraged. Concerning 
your suggestion that we should cease to dig out foxes in this country 
I can tell you that the idea is quite stupid. There are so many 
foxes dug out and killed in this country by poachers that we ar / 
only too pleased to get them out ourselves and save them from suci 
an ignoble death. Anybody who knows the smallest thing abou! 
fox-hunting knows that nothing would spoil hounds quicker than | 
if you never got them their fox, when they had marked to ground. 
Nobody enjoys digging—no one less than me. But it is a necessity. | 
No one would ever become a Master of Hounds unless he was fond 
of animals and a sportsman, so you can be quite satisfied thet 
nothing cruel is ever done with the sanction of any Master or really 
sporting hunting man or woman. I may add for your informatio | 
that, should we cease to dig foxes in this country, our hounds would 
be so short of blood, that it would not be worth while keeping a pack 
of fox-hounds going here. Leagues like yours (if they are allowed t0 
interfere in things they do not understand) will soon be the cau® 
of stopping fox-hunting in England. This would spell ruin for the 
country, as a large sum of money is spent throughout the whole 
country on fox-hunting every year. No one is fonder of animals 


than I am, but as long as I have hounds I shall continue to bl 
those who wish to be blooded, and I shall dig a fox every day of @Y © 
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—— ink it is 
” oo W. B. Scorr (Master) ” 
ive. 
y.W.H. Cricklade (Wilts) F. H. 1/1/28. 

‘és Dear Sir,—I am sorry that I cannot give you the assurance that 
‘on ask for. Much as I appreciate your League's good intentions to 
cee as far as possible cruelty in sport, which intentions I think 
PT Masters of Hounds and true sportsmen will rec iprocate, there are 
ane (i.e., when foxes doing much damage in a district as 
oenltry-killers are marked to ground, and much damage has been 
Seas, ‘it is necessary in the local land occupiers’ interests to kill 
them) upon which your suggestions cannot be aceepted. I think 
~ou will find that very few Masters of Hounds would dig when 
foxes go to ground with their own natural fox earths. his has 
been my invariable custom here, and I regret that I cannot give you 
any further assurance except that we never dig during the hunting 
season if we can help it. W. F. Futier (Jt. Master). 


a7 


Woodland Pytchley I. H. (Northants). 29/12/27. : : 
“Dear Sir,—You have my most sincere sympathy in doing 
whatever can be done to eliminate unnecessary cruelty in all forms 
of sport. Further, I wish something could be done to stop the 
parbarous slow boiling of live lobsters and trout. I cannot, however, 
pledge myself to refrain from bolting or digging them out. If I did 
not kill every fox I get the chance of killing, I should be absolutely 
overrun and intensive trapping would be the only alternative. 
Trapping of any sort is terribly cruel though I admit it 1s sometimes 
necessary. But as a fox-lover as well as hunter, I shoula hate to 
think of their numbers being kept down by this means. 
G. BE, BeLivii.e (Master and Huntsman).” 


Zetland F. H. (Yorks). 30/12 
“ Sir,—I may say in this country that fox-hunting has always 
been carried on in a perfectly humane way and always will be. 

We do not propose making any change. 
HERBERT 


7 


amt. 


Srraker (Master).” 


Jed Forest F. H. (Roxburghshire). 31/12/27. 

“ Sir,.—I never dig unless I have reason to do so on 
of excessive numbers or one that is known to be doing 
damage. I can’t give up the right to use my discretion when [ think 
it necessary. I consider the shooting or trapping of foxes is more 
cruel than digging them out. 


foxes out 
account 


Rorson-Scott (Master).” 


Lauderdale F. H. (St. Boswells). 2/1/28. 
“ Sir.—I thoroughly dislike digging out a fox, and only resort to 
this when I consider it necessary. I regret, however, that I cannot 

undertake to comply with your request. 
ALEXANDER MrrcuHE.t (Master).’ 





The Blazers”). Undated. 

* Dear Sir,—I have to kill the foxes. If not they will die by 
poison end trap and gunshot, often gangrene, and in torture. 
Che fox is at war with man, he destroys our food. As a matter of 
fact, however, I often neglect my duty in this matter and digging 
out if a fox has given us a good gallop. Fox-hunting is on quite a 
different level of humanity from the pursuit of friendly or unhostile 
game. Your society, if it is to do any good,should concentrate on 
bag fox hunting (a barbarity). In country with lots of holes, 
hounds won't hunt without an occasional success. Think this over. 
If foxes were gifted with man’s reason developed, they would all 
vote for hunting. It gives 100,000 happy well-fed lives otherwise 


County Galway (°° 


largely to be denied. 
M. O’Matiey-Keyes, Lt.-Col. (Master).” 
Limerick F. H. 31/12/27. 
Dear Sir,—I do not hold with digging out foxes except under 


exceptional circumstances, and very often a fox which seeks sanc- 
tuary in a dwelling-house is a chicken-stealing animal, that is guilty 
of depredations on poultry and is better out of the way. One must 
not, however, be oblivious of the fact that a fox is strictly preserved 
In most hunting countries, and if it was not for this he could be 
exterminated very shortly by shooting or trapping. 
Rosert B. Brassey (Master).” 

It will be seen that, of the twenty-five representative 
expressions of opinion which we have printed, twelve 
show a very decided dislike of digging a fox that has 
gone to ground; and one or two give definite assurance 
that the practice will be checked as far as possible. 
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necessary for the sport in the country where I 


Music 


[Opera As A Hasrir or MIND.] 


“Tue most effective way of solving the opera problem is to 
create a habit of mind.” This sentence occurs in a Spectator 
article which I wrote three months ago, when Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s scheme was first announced. Can we create that 
habit of mind in England? That question can only be 
answered after the Imperial League of Opera has been working 
among us for a year or so. Meanwhile we may profitably 
inquire what has made Opera a habit in those countries where 
it is run successfully. We turn at once, of course, to Germany, 
and we are not surprised to find that Opera is well established 
there, because it has an honourable history. It is not a 
sudden craze, due to the initiative of a promoter with an eye 
for business, but an institution due to an aristocracy with 
an eye for culture. It is the result of the beneficent influence 
of Court life, exercised in a number of centres throughout 
the country; and the health of the institution has been 
assisted by the inevitable rivalry which sprang up between 
one centre and another. 

In England we have no such secure foundation for the 
proposed establishment. Our popular  institutions—the 
Music Hall, Association and Rugby Football, ete., are demo- 
cratic in origin, and nearly all our capacity for competition 
is used upon these. Incidentally, the rapid growth of the 
competition festival movement in this country is intimately 
connected with a wise application of local rivalry. 

The question is: Can the Imperial League play the same 
role in England that the local Courts used to play in Germany ? 
There are many people who hold that the more important 
question is: Has Opera, as a form of art, any future at all ? 
But it seems to me that the second question depends upon the 
first ; in other words, that the future of Opera as an art-form 
depends upon the successful administration of operatic 
enterprise ; and certainly Opera in England will stand or fall 
with the Imperial League, since there are no other organiza- 
tions here wealthy enough to provide first-rate productions. 
Even the brief Covent Garden season is uncertain in view of 
the proposed demolition of the Opera House. 

I am well aware that many dispute the assertion that 
successful Opera must, of necessity, be founded upon tradition 
and patronage ; and they point to America to bear out their 
contention. But what do we find in that country ? When we 
speak of Opera in America, we think chiefly of organizations 
such as the Metropolitan, New York, and the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and this is not to ignore the importance of other 
companies, such as the Philadelphia Civic Opera and the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera. Operatic enterprise in Americé 
is for the most part concentrated upon these centres. Again, 
it is quite wrong to imagine that Opera is a democratic move- 
ment in America. In point of fact, Opera is far behind the 
other forms of musical activity if we take numerical support 
as the standard. Whereas symphony concerts, recitals, 
music clubs, and musical organizations in schools are flourishing 
all over the country, the ordinary people in America are still 
untouched by Opera ; and as for the operatic stage as a career, 
there is absolutely no hope of success for ninety-five per cent. 
of American student singers, in view of the fact that they 
must compete with artists of the highest rank from the Berlin 
National Opera, from the Staatsoper in Vienna, from Paris, 
Moscow, Milan, and Madrid. 

Fundamentally, there is no difference between the positions 
of Opera in America and in England. It is not superior culture 
but superior wealth, applied with superior intelligence and 
generosity by her rich men, that enables America to run 
Opera. That question of wealth makes all the difference, of 
course, to the facts; but it affects the principles not at all. 
Indeed, America affords the best example of the theory that 
to make Opera successful you must create a habit of mind ; 
and a communal hsbit of mind cannot be formed in a single 
generation. Wherever Opera is a habit in America, it is so 
because wealthy people have had the imagination and the 
courage to support something which appeared to be desirable 
as an institution. Hitherto, we in England have not only 
lacked the wealth to establish Opera, but also the imagination 
and the courage. 

Basit MAINne. 
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Correspondence 


A LeErrer From Cairo. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—-As October waned, Cairo rubbed its eyes and awoke 
from its summer languor. Every week steamers from Europe 


were disgorging at Alexandria their motley burdens of 


Ministers, officials, Pashas, men of business, oflicers, Levan- 
tines complete with tou-tou dog—in fact, all the olla podrida 
that makes the cosmopolitan life of Europeanized Egypt 
to-day. 

November found us again bearing a man’s burden, white or 
brown as the case may be; it found, too, a general air of 
excitement, bustlc, and expectation. The streets of Cairo and 
Alexandria were alive with a clutter of carpenters, flag-poles, 
bunting, and electricians : there was a din as of the armourers 
in Henry V. ** with busy hammers closing rivets up,’ while at 
the gates of the Ministries and at rord-points arose triumphal 
arches of exotic design bearing the greeting in Arabic, ** Long 
Live the King,” or * Long Life to Fuad the First!” Old 
residents were amazed ; never, they said, had this display 
been made before, not even for Zaghiul—what was the idea ? 
Whisper went that the Egyptian; were determined to outrival 
the welcome given to King Fuad in London, Paris, Rome and 
elsewhere: orders emanated from supreme authority, and 
money was lavished ‘on elaborate decorations and wonderful 
lighting effects. Certainly when King Fuad did arrive, he got 
a most enthusiastic welcome. The illuminations at Alexandria 
were gorgeous beyond description, and a huge crowd packed 
the streets to watch the King drive in state to the Municipality 
banquet, both there and in Cairo. 

The same afternoon saw the High Commissioner and Lady 
Lloyd return to the scene of their labours. They emerged from 
the train well and smiling, to be greeted by the British com- 
munity garbed in the oddest collection of aged toppers and 
black coats, the latter buttoning with growing reluctance as 
time adds weight to the wearer. Rested for a night after his 
journey, I.E. turned out next day in full diplomatic 
kit for the State opening of Parliament by the King. This 
is a most picturesque ceremony : colour is lent by the royal 
bodyguard with their bay and grey troops, bizarre uniforms, 
and fluttering pennons; the King’s State coach and eight 
horses are ablaze with red and gold ; there are diplomats in 
gala hats, Senators and Deputies in silken robes, green sashes 
and red tarbushes, the incongruous touch being the appear- 
ance of ladies in full evening dress under a blazing sun at three 
in the afternoon. The King’s Speech was read by Sarwat 
Pasha, the Prime Minister, the proposals for the reform of the 
Capitulations and an Anglo-Egyptian alliance being reeeived 
with rounds of applause. 

But one well-known figure was conspicuously absent, that 
of Saad Pasha Zaghlul, whose indomitable spirit and strong 
personality have for years exercised an almost hypnotic 
influence over his countrymen, both inside and outside the 
Chamber. An astute debater, fertile in argument and 
repartee, he possessed oratorical powers that could equally 
sway a crowd of excited schoolboys or the extremist elements 
in the House of Deputies. His death last August was a great 
loss to the country and especially to the Wafd. The Wafd, 
now compelled to think and act for themselves, have hitherto 
adopted a cautious policy : meanwhile the public eye is fixed 
on Sarwat Pasha, who after his talks with Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain is regarded as having brought back to Cairo a Mother 
Shipton’s box of political panaceas. In British circles it is 
hoped that no aitempt will be made to ™ bustle the Kast”: a 
rapprochement is growing slowly, but it needs time to spread 
and be understood rightly ; whereas any cffort to foree a 
policy might be unfortunate in regard to its results, 

But the best diplomat in Cairo has undoubtedly been one 
William Shakespeare. Thanks to the energy of Mr. Robert 
Atkins of “Old Vic” fame, and the generous support of Ali 
Pasha Shamsi, Minister for Education, Cairo has enjoyed for 
the first time a season of Shakespeare plays in English. When 
the manager arrived at Alexandria with the stage properties 
the Egyptian Customs oflicials were horrified to find in his 
baggage « pair of skulls, and concluded they had unearthed 
a higher authority was 


some atrocious crime ; hastily sum- 


of the Grave- 


moned, to whom were explained the essential 


—<—<— 


diggers’ Scene in Hamlet. Mr. Atkins brought us of his best: 
his company included such talent as Wilfrid Walter, Maris 
Ney, Stanley Lathbury, Grace Allardyce, Ernest: Milton, ay 
Francis Culley, who became firm favourites with the Cain 
public. British support of the enterprise came well up ti 
expectations, but the gratifying feature was the keen interg 
shown by Egyptians, who attended night after night in large 
numbers, while the concluding performance of The Merchay 
of Venice was honoured by King Fuad and his Ministers. Yj 
wishes of the students were consulted, and their choice fell q 
Hamlet and Othello, extra matinées of which were arranged fo; 
their benefit, while Mr. Atkins kindly gave them a Special 
lecture on the art of Shakespeare. The result has been , 
remarkable growth of Anglo-Egyptian good feeling, for 
happier meeting ground could be devised than mutual enjoy. 
ment and discussion of the Bard, a point which was ful} 
appreciated by an Egyptian Minister, who observed to q 
English friend, ** I think Shakespeare is your best ambassady 
in Egypt.” 

And the good entente is being carried on in another directigy 
by Lady Lloyd, who has organized a big bazaar and féte y 
the Residency in aid of child welfare among Egyptian 
mothers. She has invoked the sympathy of King Fuad, why 
graciously opened the bazaar on December 15th, whil 
members of the Royal Family are giving their support ip 
various practical ways. Favourable comments have bee 
appearing in the Arabie Press.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Carro CORRESPONDENT, 


Poetry 
To Jimmy 


BIDDING IIIM TO A SABINE SUPPER 
‘To-morrow, if these omens hold 

Of rising glass and sunset-gold, 

If anticyclone’s brooding calm 

Fill the rich dusk with warmth and balm, 
We'll risk the fell rheumatic twinge 

That haunts the rusty lumbar hinge, 

And sup sub Jove, as of old. 


Here shall the decent damask, laid 
For two beside the cedar-shade, 
Glimmer beneath the windless spires 
Of tapers steady as the fires 

Of Fomalhaut or Antares, 

Low hung behind the poplar-trees 
That hush their whispered serenade. 
Simple the fare, but purely neat ; 

A crusty loaf of country wheat, 

A brace of trout from Barson Brook 
(So fortune guide my morrow’s hook), 
A jg of cider set to cool 

Beside us in the lily-pool, 

With golden gages, make the treat. 
And grace be said that we can dine 
After the antique choice design, 

And banquet like those early kings 
Who did without a mort of things 
Demanded by the modish rout, 

Yet knew the art of drawing out 

The summer night with talk benign. 
But if the glass should prove a cheat, 
And sunset turn to hail or sleet, 
Depressions on depressions sink 

To drown the world from skies of ink, 
What matter though it blows or pours ? 
We'll move our little feast indoors, 
And wake the hearthstone’s genial heat. 


Should eve be drenched in scudding rain, 
Shut out the streaming window-panc ! 
Dissolve frigus, for the logs 

Are ready laid across the dogs. 

So either way, or bask or freeze, 

Blest in the old Horatian ease, 

We'll count the given hour as gain. 


G, FORRESTER SCOTT. 
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The League of Nations 


The International Labour Office 


«Tr some millionaire were to endow an Institute, how casy 
I should find it to spend his money! I should begin with 
a publicity department to impress the world with the import- 
ance of the subject, whatever it was: then there would be 
research and statistical bureaus, to discover what we were 
really about, and an historical section and library, and a pool 
of typists to deal with the correspondence between the various 
departments, and a welfare bureau to look after them, and 
so on. An immense edifice would soon be wanted to accom- 
modate all these busy people.” Such thoughts, I confess, 
flashed through my mind when I first came upon the imposing 
bulk of the new international Labour Office, which stretches 
with its three storeys of fifty windows each along tke shore 
of Lake Léman. What goes on in such a great big house ? 
Surely if it puts out its full man and woman power, unemploy- 
ment will soon cease and prosperity blossom on the fruitful 


earth ? 
* * * * 


Quite frankly, as I walked those trim paths to the pylon- 
guarded doorway, carved like a Hindu temple, that admits 
the inquirer to the hall of the 1.L.0., T felt that the world 
had scraped along for a good many centuries without all 
this fuss about the way we fulfil the curse of Adam. Such 
a shrine to what all respectable people do, seemed rather 
reminiscent of the awed attitude to Labour which was 
prevalent after the War. Two large bronzes depicting 
rugged sons of toil, which adorned the hall, confirmed this 
first impression. I give it for what it is worth, believing 
that many people, as misinformed as IT was, still think that 
the I.L.O. is a kind of missionary society in the cause of 
industrial peace, composed of well-meaning people who, 
finding a difficulty in earning a living in other ways, have 
taken to Good Works. 

# * % * 

A visit to Geneva soon dispels this false impression. M. 
Albert Thomas is reputed to be the cleverest man in Europe, 
and although [ had not the pleasure of mecting him I can say 
with truth that he has helpers of the highest ability. T fecl, how- 
ever, in spite of the assistance I received, an unusual sense of 
difficulty in presenting the “atmosphere” of the I.L.0. 
Sometimes a few sentences will paint a scene, and pin it 
to print, like some new moth, for the delectation of the 
curious, Vor the I.L.0. I can find no evocative words. It is 
something, I think, that the spirit of man is building with the 
scientific method of the age, yet inspired by high faith. The 
old city of Calvin, grouped high round its Cathedral, is 
mediaeval. New Geneva is modern enough, yet quite apart 
from the activities of the League and its large satellite. The 
spirit of the [.1..0., again, is not so political or comprehensive 
as the League. In short, I can only think of it as a new sort of 
business, a super-business, perhaps, that has taken on the job 
A big task it is and its 
setting is spacious and splendid. All the Governments have 
vied with each other in their gifts to the Palace of Industry. 

* * CT 

The Swiss Government gave the valuable site, the Germans 
a stained glass window overlooking the main stairway, the 
French Gobelins tapestry for the room where the Governing 
Body holds its sessions, Japan two magnificent cloisonné 
vases, Greece a gorgeous carpet: I must cut short this cata- 
logue with a brief reference to the Serbian splendour of one 
room, which was furnished in heavily carved 
Croatian oak, the vast office table being supported by twisted 
pillars of Byzantine design, while an episcopal throne towered 
It was a remarkable room, 
some 


of oiling the wheels of the world. 


director's 


above that gentleman's head. 

reminiscent perhaps of the 
1 » ° 

subtlety of dogma was discussed long ago, now attuned to 


surroundings in = which 


the telephone and card-index. 
* a * k 
To what purpose. I had asked myself, were all the urrays 
Of files in the long corridors T had traversed, who read in the 
Charming libr iy of light cherry-wood with its tiers of steel 
galleries, what eyes scanned the 2,700 periodicals (the Spectator 


auonest them) and the 264 dailies which were subscribed for, 


who read the weekly Labour Information and the monthly 
International Labour Review and the Monthly Record of 
Migration and the Industrial Safety Survey published from 
this office, whom did the ceaselessly ascending automatio 
lifts carry to what high emprise in this hive. Mr. Phelan, 
of the diplomatie section, told me, and when I left him I was 
convinced that the I.L.0., large as it already was, was destined 
to grow yet greater as the business of the world increased. 


* % * % 
Let us consider roughly the scope of its activities. The 
Labour Conference meets yearly, representing 43 States 


Members, who sent last year a total of 189 delegates and 184 
substitutes and advisers. Mach Member State has the right 
to send four delegates—two Government and one each repre- 
senting the workers and employers respectively. The genuine 
expression of the opinion of the organized employers and 
workers of the world is ensured by a scrutiny of the credentials 
of the delegates. Any draft passed at the 
Conference by a two-thirds majority must be submitted by each 
State Member to its Legislature, in general within a period of 
twelve months. Thus there can be no pigeon-holing of the 
conclusions arrived at. They must be brought to the light of 
day, for public opinon to decide whether they shall be ratified 
yet national sovereignty is not thereby in any way 
impaired. The Governing Body of the L.L.O. meets three 
times a year. Hight Government seats are held by eight 
States of chief industrial importance, four are co-opted from 
the remaining Governments at the Conference, and the other 
twelve seats are distributed between workers’ and employers’ 
organizations. This body decides the agenda of the Confer- 
ence, drafts Conventions, and administers the office. 
* * % * 


convention 


or not; 


The object of the organization, comprising as we have seen a 
full Conference, a selected Governing Body, and an adminis- 
trative Bureau, may be briefly summarized as the creation 
of effective international collaboration in all spheres of indus- 
try, particularly as regards the regulation of work hours, the 
distribution of information with regard to unemployment and 
immigration, health, economics, finance, and cognate matters. 
What records have we of successes in these fields 2? During 
the eight years which the I.L.0. has been in existence there 
have been ten Conferences and thirty-six meetings of the Gov- 
erning Body. During all these years of peculiar economic 
difficulty, during which industrial relations have been inevit- 
ably strained and frequently broken, the contact and col- 
laboration of organized workers and organized employers have 
continued without a break. 

% % * * 

Only a few weeks after the General Strike in 1926, for 
instance, Mr. Pugh, as chairman of our Trades Union Congress, 
who had been breathing threatenings and slaughter against 
our economic system, might have been seen sitting at the same 
table with British employers and Government representatives, 
engaged for the space of a month in close collaboration for the 
achievement of a common end. The differences between Mr. 
Pugh and his associates were no doubt as profound as ever, 
but here he was not meeting his opponents with any demand or 
ultimatum ; here was no contact arising out of a claim or 
grievance, but a regular, yearly assemblage round a conference 
table. He and they (the employers and Government) were 
talking a different language, so to speak, meeting on nother 
plane. As modern civilization grows to the full measure of its 
possibilities for mankind, such meetings will become more and 
more necessary. The complicated interrelations of finance, 
the delicate adjustments of transport necessary for the smooth 
working of the industrial machine, cannot be carried out in any 
huckstering spirit of petty and personal advantage. We are 
all, of course, in this Murope of ours, growing more and more 
dependent on one another as material prosperity increases, 


In all affairs where great masses of men ace involved, the spirit 
of compromise and let us say boldly of Christianity—— is 
obviously becoming not onl desirable but categorically 


NECCSSATY. 
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Country Life 


BETTER FARMING. 

Amid the gloom persistently sprayed over the industry of 
farming in Britain, it is refreshing to find that our scientific 
bodies are outside the area of utter pessimism. The reports 
issued by the “ Advisory Economists” of our agricultural 
colleges coincide in their evidence that certain sorts of farming 
are paying well, and, indeed, give better profits than at any 
time in the past. From my own experience I gave some 
account in this place of a Cambridgeshire farmer who made 
nearly £1,000 profit from his hens within the year. A report 
from the Cambridge Economists goes beyond this. They give 
details of a net return of £310 on a capital outlay of £400 
on poultry. This is very much what was claimed by that 
very ingenious experimenter, Mr. F. G. Paynter, who said 
It should be ideally possible to start afresh and clean up at the 
end of the year and show a profit of 100 per cent. even on that 
brief period. In another report by the East Anglian 
Economists it is shown that £429 invested in poultry amounted 
within the year to a profit of £483, or 113 per cent. The 
authority of the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture— 
always an interesting and sound production—can be quoted 
for the verdict that “‘ with modern knowledge of poultry- 
feeding and the aid of the improved laying strains now avail- 
able” profitable results can be obtained from poultry kept 
on a much bigger scale than is represented by three or four 
hundred pounds. 

* * * * 
Money IN HEns. 

Poultry-keeping is, of course, a scientific business ; but it 
has never yet been taken in hand scientifically by the general 
farmer. He has kept hens and bought grain for them, without 
any sort of consideration for the number of eggs laid by each 
hen or the nature of the food they require at different scasons 
or at different times of day. It seems not to have occurred 
to him that a hen which lays 150 eggs a year is three times 
as valuable as one that lays 50, or that the food bill may be 
reduced at the same time that the food value is increased, if 
the rations are properly analysed and properly given. Nor 
has he done the grading and marketing in a methodic manner. 
While milk produce has multiplied till the excess of supply is 
an embarrassment, poultry-keepers, though they steadily 
increase, are not yet within imaginable distance of catching 
up with the demand. 

* * * * 
A Worp ror Corn. 

What is more surprising is that the Economists quote 
examples of considerable profits from corn-growing. One ofthe 
most practical of all our educational farms is Wye College ; 
and in the Wye report the corn crops show a profit of £2,310. 
The general loss on the farm was almost wholly due to the 
keeping of stock other than dairy cows. British farmers, 
as also American and New Zealand farmers, have had terrible 
losses, and the industry to-day is at the worst crisis in history, 
owing to the absence of capital. Old capital has been lost 
and new capital has been frightened away by the professional 
and semi-political pessimists within and without the farming 
community. But such examples as these show how wrong- 
headed is a policy of despair, and suggest that the man with 
a scientific bent and an adaptable mind has been able to make 
money throughout the days of worst depression. 

* * % * 


Tuk Way oF A Birp. 

One of Solomon’s four cardinal mysteries—if we may 
consider “‘ eagle’ as a picturesque word for bird—is being 
marvellously illustrated if not probed by modern investi- 
gators. They have recently reaped a very large harvest by 
the method of ringing ; and the rings have brought information 
about the longevity of birds as well as their migrations. Mr. 
Witherby has done wonders in Britain, as others in Europe ; 
but the European “ ringers’ differ a good deal in method 
from the American, of whom much that is interesting is told 
in the first number of the National Geographic Magazine, 
published in Washington. Government economic biologists 
have taken a hand, as might our Empire co-operationists, 


and have had the chance to give a scope to the inquiry scarcciy 
possible to any individual. Of the two most amazing trans- 
oceanic journeys on record, one took place wholly within the 
British Empire. A kittiwake, ringed in North Britain, was 
found in Newfoundland. The other is yet more remarkable : 
a tern ringed in U.S.A. was found dead on a West African 
river. 
* * * * 

Most of the ringing in Europe is done on nestlings. In the 
U.S.A. most elaborate and ingenious methods have been 
devised for catching adult birds ; and it is claimed that the 
nets and traps entail no cruelty. This perhaps is hard to 
imagine ; but there is certainly no cruelty, but only kindness, 
in the ringing of grown birds within the most marve!lous of 
all the world’s sanctuaries, the domain of Mr. Jack Miner, just 
inside Canada, on the southern borders of Ontario. He has so 
completely persuaded birds, especially those great migrants, 
the Canada geese, that man is a friend not an enemy, that 
they descend in their hundreds on his feeding ground, and 
when there will allow themselves to be handled. He attaches 
a Biblical text to their leg as well as a ring, and calls the 
geese his missionaries ; but he casts his bread on the waters. 
Many rings and texts have come back after many days, and 
indeed many years, from Labrador in the North and from the 
Southern States, so that to-day the lines of geese migration 
may be traced as accurately almost as a travellers journey. 

* ” “ * 
SHORT-LIVED Birps. 

Birds’ lives are short on the average, largely because the 
physical dangers are great. Though a parrot is said to have 
lived so long—on a Pacific island—that it became the only 
repository of a dead language, few birds in a wild state seem 
to live more than about fifteen or sixteen years; but the 
evidence is still small. Bird-ringing as a general and popular, 
as well as scientific, occupation does not date back very many 
years. Pliny talks of marking swallows. A grey heron ringed 
in Turkey was found in Germany in 1710; but Mr. Nelson 
tells us that systematic ringing was begun by a Danish 
schoolmaster in 1899. The practice did not take on important 
dimensions in the United States till 1920. The Americans 
consider trapping essential ; and they have been so successful 
in finding the ideal baits that birds not infrequently develop 
the trap habit and cannot be kept out of their favourite trap 
even by deportation to considerable distances! We may 
expect notable results from “the biological survey bands,” 
especially those attached to the bigger birds. 

* * * * 

The extent of America gives Canadians and citizens of the 
U.S.A. in association a rare opportunity of studying migra- 
tion; but even more romantic possibilities are open to 
biologists of England and South Africa, if they would co- 
operate scientifically. And once again I would appeal for a 
joint scheme by which we could * get in touch” with the 
many migrants who spend their winter in Africa, both West 
and East, and their summer in Britain. A biological survey of 
these two parts of the Empire on the American model would 
give marvellous results. 

* * * * 


Does any countryman remember to have seen the scenery 
of Britain so altered by weather in a short time? Whole 
lines of trees vanished in the gale; and the floods that 
followed have turned land into lake and marsh. The Thames 
has drawn most attention ; but other valleys are in like case, 
A great part of the valley of the Lea is a lagoon; and the 
effects will last for a good many years. One of the strangest 
events in botanical observation is the rapidity of the growth 
of rush and even reed on flooded land. I know one pool, 
remote from any stream, that still produces a crop of bulrush 
resulting from a now forgotten flood time. 


W. Beacu Tuomas. 


[Sir William Beach Thomas is travelling abroad for a month, 
and his weekly article will be suspended until his return.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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Lettets to 


THOMAS HARDY’S REALISM 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir.—Whilst reading the many tributes in the papers to 
Thomas Hardy, I have been reminded of a strange incident 
in connexion with one of his famous novels, which occurred 
whilst I was serving on the Prison Board of the Female 
Convict Prison, formerly at Aylesbury, now removed to 
Liverpool. 

In my capacity of Lady Visitor to the prison, appointed in 
conjunction with (the late) Adeline Duchess of Bedford, 
I frequently talked with many of the convicts, for they 
were allowed to ask for an interview with us on our visiting 
days. On one such occasion I was told that a young prisoner 
was anxious to see me. I knew that she was serving a life 
sentence for the crime of murder. She was brought to the 
visitors’ room and forthwith laid her complaint before me: 
it was that a certain book in the prison library, which she had 
just read, was to her mind utterly unfit for prisoners; it 
was too real and harrowing and had kept her feverishly 
awake for several nights. I asked the title of the book and 
was told Tess of ihe D’Urbervilles. I instantly realized the 
terrible impression such a story would produce on one who 
had gone through the horrors of a trial and condemnation 
to death, although in her case followed by a reprieve. 

On inquiry I discovered that the book, which belonged to 
the oflicers’ quarters, had by accident found its way to the 
convicts’ library, from which it was speedily exiled. 

Some time afterwards, when I had the opportunity of 
sending to the great novelist, through a friend, an account 
of this pathetic experience of mine, I could not refrain from 
doing so.—I am, Sir, &c., CONSTANCE BATTERSEA, 

The Pleasaunce, Overstrand, Norfolk. 


ah * r , , 7 ‘ no 
THOMAS HARDY ON THE RIGHTS OF 
ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Among the many things that will be said of Thomas 
Hardy's literary achievements, it is to be hoped that his 
views concerning the treatment of animals will not be over- 
looked. The following passages from a letter which he 
addressed to the Humanitarian League in 1910 will be 
seen to have a bearing on subjects lately discussed in your 
correspondence columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry S. Sarr. 

15 Sandgate Road, Brighton. 

“Few people seem to perceive fully as yet that the most far- 
reaching consequence of the establishment of the common origin 
of all species is ethical; that it logically involved a readjustment 
of altruistic morals, by enlarging, as a necessity of rightness, the 
application of what has been called the Golden Rule from the area 
of mere mankind to that of the whole animal kingdom. Possibly 
Darwin himself did not quite perceive it. 

** While man was deemed to be a creation apart from all other 
creations, a secondary or tertiary morality was considered good 
enough to practise towards the ‘ inferior’ races ; but no person who 
reasons nowadays can escape the trying conclusion that this is not 
maintainable. And though we may not at present see how the 
principle of equal justice all round is to be carried out in its entirety, 
1 recognize that the League is grappling with the question.” 


REDUCTION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,--I believe that failure to see the other side’s point of 

View is responsible for a great deal of the misunderstanding 

and misrepresentation that has arisen over the important 

question of international reduction and limitation of arma- 

ments, and especially as between the United State, and 

ourselves in the matter of naval armaments. 

As we on this side are fully aware of the British point of 
view, it is sufficient to refer to it here in a sentence. We 
require for the protection of our trade routes a cruiser strength 
superior to that of any possible enemy. This seems te us 
sO apparent that we wonder why others should appear to 
question it. The answer was supplied by Mr. Gibson at the 
recent Three Power Naval Conference at Geneva. The 
superiority, he said, which Great Britain claims in order 
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to protect her trade routes in war enables her to deny their 
use to others; and in addition, the power to interfere with 
neutral shipping, at any rate in respect to contraband, in 
order to cut off her enemy’s supplies. 

It is just this question of neutral shipping which is, I believe, 
at the root of the American claim for parity with us in naval 
strength. They are determined to protect their shipping 
as neutrals in any future war at sea, and for that purpose 
they insist upon equality with the strongest naval power, 
i.e., ourselves. And, as the United States would be by far 
the most important neutral, this attitude is of course of 
great significance to us, not only in the possible case of a 
private war, but also in any * League” war in which we 
may be engaged against an aggressor State, declared so 
by the League. 

In the latter case if the League were all-inclusive there 
would be no neutrals and no ditticulty would arise; but 
neither would it, so far as the United States is concerned, 
were she to declare, as has been proposed by Senator Capper, 
that her nationals would not receive Government protection 
in giving aid to an aggressor State. 

Such action by the United States would do more than 
anything else to clear the air and to remove difficulties in the 
way of a general reduction of naval armaments. 

One other question worth regarding from the American 
point of view is the question of the size of cruisers. 

We desire a large number of cruisers for our trade routes, 
and for economy’s sake; and because we possess naval 
bases most suitably placed in all parts of the world, we are 
satisfied with a displacement of 6,000 tons for this purpose. 
Why should America desire larger cruisers which would be 
an unnecessary menace to ours ? The answer, from America’s 
point of view, is that as she possesses no bases outside the 
Pacific, and her sea-borne trade is increasing yearly by leaps 
and bounds, she must necessarily attach great importance 
to a larger fuel stowage for her cruisers than we need for 
ours. And other things being equal (such as armament and 
speed, &c.), bigger fuel stowage means bigger tonnage. 

We have, of course, much to say in reply, but my only 
object here is to urge the necessity of understanding the 
other fellow’s point of view. If this is done on both sides 
there should surely be no difficulty in arriving at an under- 
standing which would greatly facilitate the general reduction 
and limitation of naval armaments.—I am, Sir, &c¢., 

S. R. Drury-Lowe, 
Vice-Admiral (retired). 
42 Hamilton Terrace, NW. 8. 


AN ECHO OF THE GENEVA NAVAL 

CONFERENCE 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Str.— Your correspondent, Mr. Candler, states that in American 
naval circles it is believed that at Geneva the Admiralty stood 
out for the six-inch gun cruiser because the six-inch gun is the 
largest that can be mounted on an ocean liner or merchant 
ship. This suggestion was denied by Lord Jellicoe, who gave 
good and valid reasons in disproof of such a suspicien, and I 
had hoped that his denial would have been accepted in 
America. It is difficult to understand how such a belief can 
continue to exist. 

It is, of course, quite true that England possesses a large 
number of mail steamers of great size and speed, but the 
armed merchant cruiser is not of much use as a fighting ship. 
She presents a large target and contains much woodwork and 
other inflammable material. To convert her into an armed 
cruiser would require that she should be reconstructed inter- 
nally, with the result that we would destroy a valuable 
transport or mail steamer to get a bad cruiser. 

The smaller armed merchant ships like the * Mcewe * or the 
‘Wolf’ are effective as commerce destroyers. For they have 
great fuel endurance and can replenish with stores, fuel, and 
water from captured merchant vessels. But England does 
not want commerce destroyers: she wants commerce pro- 
tectors which will destroy commerce destroyers, and as she 
has 80,000 miles of trade routes she wants a great many of 
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them. But the eight-inch gun cruiser costs England about 
two million sterling, and she cannot afford such an expensive 
ship when a six-inch gun cruiser costing less than half the 
money will serve the purpose quite well. For reasons of 
economy, therefore, the English delegation pressed for the 
adoption of the six-inch gun cruiser as the standard. 

It is not disputed that lightly armed merchant ships may be 
utilized in war—e.g., as patrol ships, for examination and 
visit and search, as transports, supply ships, &c. But it 
would be a waste of good material to convert them into 
defective and inefficient cruisers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GranaM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


REJECTED PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sir,—Whilst sectional or party interests find expression, 
there does not seem to be much of an attempt at a synoptic 
view of the serious situation created both for Church and 
State by the rejection of the Prayer Book Measure, and the 
Bishops’ determination to reintroduce it through the Church 
Assembly to Parliament. This must be my excuse for asking 
space in your columns for an attempt to visualize some of 
the realities of the present impasse :— 

(1) Any pressure, from whatever quarter it may come, to 
secure party advantages out of the present troubles in which 
the Church is involved, must force fair-minded non-party 
men to take sides and thus unwillingly accentuate party 
differences. Any campaign to curtail the generous com. 
prehensiveness of the Anglican Communion will be stoutly 
resisted. Any attempt to purge it by a policy of persecution 
will meet with violent opposition (a) from those whose 
legitimate place in the Church has been vindicated by an 
overwhelming majority of its members, and (b) from those 
who in the light of the War would rather see the Churches 
in the future drawing together and removing barriers than 
perpetuating ancient hostilities and renewing sectarian 
strife. 

(2) Although for the moment a minority inside the Church, 
backed by a majority outside it, considers Anglo-Catholicism 
to be “ disloyal ** to the tradition of the Church of our fathers, 
many of us are convinced that much for which it stands 
has a perfectly legitimate place and value and is fully in 
accord with the historical position of the Church of England 
as Catholic though Reformed. Men who have enjoyed its 
benefits are not prepared to believe that Anglicanism is at 
the crossroads and must choose between Geneva or Rome. 
They regard the Church of England as a * Bridge-Church ” 
between these two extremes. As such it has been, still is 
and may continue to be a shelter for all those who otherwise 
are spiritually homeless, being unwilling either to repudiate 
their Catholicism at the dictation of Continental Protestantism 
or to surrender their freedom under the Roman yoke. 

(3) The spirit of the recent Papal Encyclical makes it all the 
more imperative for our “ Bridge-Church”’ to widen its 
borders, to enlarge its comprehensiveness and in a spirit of 
Christian toleration to teach the world the meaning of the 
maxim ** to live and let live.” 

(4) The realities of the present situation force us to ask a 
plain question: Do we wish to drive Anglo-Catholics into 
open revolt ; and if so, why? The answer to this question 
defines for us the task immediately facing the Church, viz., a 
mission of instruction to convince the nation of what the 
Church itself is already convinced, i.c., the legitimacy of much 
in our present teaching and in our forms of worship which 
is mistakenly denounced as ‘“ Roman.” If the vote in the 
Ilouse of Commons was a faithful reflection of the opinion 
of large sections of our people concerning the place and 
position of the Church of England relative both to religious 
hedies outside the Church and to the Roman Communion, 
it constitutes an indictment against the teaching ministry 
of the Church and must be dealt with at once. Our task 
is to convince people (a) why we are not one amongst a large 
number of Protestant sects, and (b) why we are Catholics 
but not Roman Catholics. We must show that there is a 
legitimate place for the full values of a sane Catholicism, 
if not in the chapels, certainly in the churches which do not 
acknowledge Papal claims in the sphere of jurisdiction. 
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The Church of England is convinced that it is Catholic, 
It must now convince the nation that it is not at the same 
time Roman. 

(5) The opposition in some Protestant quarters to the 
New Prayer Book revealed the fact that * disloyalty ” to the 
standards of our Prayer Book teaching is by no means 
confined to any one party or school of thought, whether 
High, Low, or Broad. If, then, discipline is to be exercised 
at all, it must be applied all round. 

(6) Our immediate need is to close our ranks. Our Bridge- 
Church is a precious heritage so valuable for the whole of 
Christendom that we must preserve it at all costs. Extremists 
may yet wreck it if we do not rally round our leaders in loyal 
obedience.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Mavurice RELTON. 

King’s College, W.C. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—In his criticism of your leading article on ** Parliament 
and the Prayer Book,” ** Rural Layman ” gives expression to 
those very sentiments which, based as they are on initial mis- 
apprehensions, naturally led to the rejection of the Measure. 

** Reservation and Indiscipline were the rocks on which the 
Deposited Book was wrecked.” These rocks, I submit, exist 
only in the somewhat darkened and feverish imagination of 
the Parliamentary mariners who, lacking the necessary chart, 
put the Book out to sea once more. By morning light we may 
hope they will prove capable of bringing the ship to land— 
otherwise perforce the passengers themselves must take 
control. 

Reservation of the Sacrament, we are told, has been 
* hitherto illegal.””. This is inaccurate. The old Prayer Book 
makes no provision for the practice, but nowhere explicitly 
forbids it. Moreover Article xxviii., frequently quoted in the 
debate, cannot fairly be so construed as to prohibit Reserva- 
tion. ** The Sacrament was not by Christ's ordinance reserved. 
isle This is a statement of fact, equally true of Confirma- 
tion, and no one would claim our Lord's explicit sanction for 
either ; but the Article no more forbids the one than the other, 
whatever may have been its original intention. In sanctioning 
Reservation, individual Bishops have contravened no written 
law ; rather they have obeyed the law of necessity in face of 
under-staffed and over-populated parishes. What is new in 
the Deposited Book is the corporate sanction given by the 
English Church to a primitive and Christian practice whereby 
the spiritual needs of the sick and dying may best be satisfied. 

Then as to discipline. I am away from home ona brief holiday 
and cannot absolutely verify the following correction ; never- 
theless, I submit that your Rural correspondent has confused 
two manifestos—one representing the view-point of 7060 
Anglican priests who announced their intention to ignore the 
new rubrics ; another that of 1,400 others who, while they are 
in general sympathy with these 700, have felt bound in the 
present instance to differ from them in that they (the 1,400) 
see no possible justification for disobedience to duly con- 
stituted ecclesiastical authority when no sacrifice of principle 
seems to be involved. This correction may help to allay your 
correspondent’s anxiety. 

Furthermore, ** lawlessness ~* (an inaccurate and question- 
begging term) is likely to continue among the clergy until the 
Bishops have those appointed forms and rubrics to which they 
can conscientiously require fidelity. The * rock” of Indis- 
cipline in the light of day reveals itself as the landing-stage, 
and the Deposited Book is recognized as the one solid hope of 
that ordered liberty which laymen and clergy, urban as well 
as rural, long to see at length established in the Church of 
England.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eric K. C. Hamiiron, 

The Vicarage, Chiswick, W. 4. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—‘* A Regular Reader” has taken me to task for my 
account of the debate on the Prayer Book in the House of 
Commons. I can only say that the impression I gathered of 
the proceedings, throughout which I was present, differs very 
widely from that which a perusal of “ criticisms in various 
papers * conveyed to your correspondent. 

In my article I expressed the opinion, which I still hold, 
that the arguments against the measure were adequately 
marshalled and brilliantly presented to a House which, 
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untrammelled by the Party Whips, allowed itself to be convinced 
by them. 

Admittedly the supporters of the New Book failed to make 
the best of their case in the House of Commons. But I submit 
that the speeches of the Home Secretary, Sir John Simon, 
and Sir Thomas Inskip contained arguments no less solid or 
convincing, and certainly no more rhetoric, than those of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and the 
Bishop of Durham. And I heard all six. I believe that the 
debate enhanced the prestige of the House for two reasons : 
firstly, because in rejecting the measure as it stood, I think it 
correctly interpreted the views of a large majority of the 
citizens of this country ; and secondly, because it afforded 
an opportunity for a spectacular vindication of the rights of 
the Commons of England as against the House of Bishops and 
the House of Lords. Recent contact with my constituency 
has fortified me in these beliefs.—I am, Sir, &e., 

WATCHMAN. 


HOUSING AND THE FLOODS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sin, -May I point out to Mr. Robert Street, your 
correspondent, that the recent deplorable flood in Millbank 
eceurred not in the Victoria Ward but in the ward of St. 
Margaret and St. John? Therefore. his excellent friend has 
been misled. It is in St. Margaret and St. John’s Ward 
that Big Business and an influx of rich men have crowded 
the poor into cellars.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Guarpbianx, Vicroria Warp. 


THE METHODS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, In his article in your issue of January 7th, Sir William 
Schooling gives two reasons why in this country life assurance 
is not nearly so general as across the Atlantic. Having just 
passed through the ordeal of getting my life insured. I can 
vuess at a third, namely, the manners and methods of English 
offices. A life policy may be, as one is so often told, a more 
profitable investment than trustee stocks, but a posteard to 
one’s bankers will purchase the stocks while to get a policy 
means weeks of annoying, not to say insulting, correspondence. 

My insurance company. one of the best known in London, 
began by sending me a long questionnaire, so framed as to 
intimate that the company were conferring a favour by 
considering my case and that I was probably endeavouring 
to defraud them. This asked, among many other things, 
for the registered cause of death of those of my nearer relations 
who are no longer living. Seven of these have died during 
the jast fifty-six years, but in what sub-districts and under 
what medica! classification these deaths were registered I 
could not ascertain without long inquiries and considerable 
expense. 

Next, the questionnaire gave a list of most of the loathsome 
diseases known to science (except leprosy and hydrophobia) 
and asked which of them I had had ; inquired if I had ever 
kept a public-house, or been in a home for inebriates ; and 
demanded the names and addresses of two references. This 
last involved my troubling, with many apologies, two old 
friends, who presumably had to answer more questionnaires ; 
but as they were not on oath they could presumably suppress 
with impunity any awkward facts about my ways of life and 
render the reference futile. 

My own questionnaire was returned to me to be signed 
again before a witness and then came the medical examin- 
ation. The doctor brought another questionnaire and I had 
to answer again all the inquiries about the diseases, the 
home fer inebriates, etc., etc., and some new ones as well. 
Followed a long delay and then (my questionnaire showed that 
I had been many years a widower) a special letter from the 
Company asking the cause of my wife's demise ! 

At last came the announcement that my life would be 
graciously accepted on receipt of a cheque for the first premium, 
but it took another fortnight and a reminder before I got the 
policy, though this was merely a printed form. 

The policy says that nothing shall be payable at my death 
if any of my answers in the wearisome questionnaire is found 


to be incorrect, and caps all the previous insults by providing 
that it shall be void if I am hanged for murder ! 

Looking back at it all, I wonder now why ever I went on 
with the matter, which was of no particular importance to 
me, instead of throwing it up in disgust. It required the hide 
of a hippopotamus and the patience of Jo. 


MY IDEAL SCHOOL-—-WHERE CAN I FIND IT ? 

|To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers can help a father per- 
plexed in choosing a school fora boy. 1 have seen or considered 
the various public and other large schools, but in every case 
one or other of what I consider to be essentials is missing ; 
surely there must be some school filling all requirements, 
or must I write myself down as a “crank” % What I look 
for are: 

1. Health. -Sunlight. ventilation. ample washing accom- 
modation, plain, well thought out diet, decently served; but 
I find ** jug and bowl” bedroom washing. sunless class rooms, 
dirty table-cloths, and the “tuck box” system, or ill- 
considered menu. 

2. Instruction. Not for its own sake, but to open a boy’s 
mind to think for himself —I find exams. and scholarships to 
be the objective. 

3. Beauty.—Some opening of a boy's mind to beauty, and 
with it an appreciation of the beautiful, the gentle, and the 
true, in addition to the virtues of courage, self-discipline, ete. 

+. Religion.-Believing that religion and an appreciation 
of the * spiritual ~ is the only key to service, to happiness, and 
to a full, useful life. 1 look for a staff who are definitely 
spiritual men, not merely negatively * law-abiding.” but 
positively ** devout ” and able to pass quietly to their boys’ 
thoughts about the unseen and real, which they can digest 
and translate for themselves into their own lives. I find 
either denominational teaching. which may quite likely fail 
a thinking boy when he later faces a crisis, or else a mere 
lip service to meaningless creeds. 

No my mind--and I am an Imperialist. Proteciioni t. 
Conservative Noneconformist--the Society of Friends have a 
clearer vision about education than any of the schools I have 
vet seen. 

Fees are secondary. Tam prepared to put everything into 
my boy's true education. Is there a school which fits my 
ideas, where a boy can live a happy, lively. hard life, without 
necessarily being forced to conform to tradition (or go through 
hell), and where the school aims at character rather than merely 
success in business, and yet does not turn out prigs, cranks, 
or fanatics or must I admit failure and pass him into a 
** good * school and see his latent powers forced into a mould 
of custom and later have him turned out, good at games, 
reasonably well informed, a good * mixer,” but without that 
secret place of personal religion which is to my mind the real 
result of true education ?--I am, Sir, &c., BM Bozl, 


ENGLISH MUSIC FESTIVAL AT PRAGUE 
|To the Editor of the Seecratror.| 
Sir, —If your correspondent Mr. de Ternant will refer ayain 
to the first sentence of my article he will find that it was 
concerned with the European attitude towards English music. 
Nearly all the instances he quotes are concerned with English 
musicians who, through special circumstances, had good 
Continental connexions. Unfortunately. it is no legend that 
the finest English music has been. and to a large extent still 
is, neglected on the Continent. If Mr. de Ternant can <juote 
no better instances of the popularity of English music in 
Europe than Balfe’s operas and Onslow’s quintets, his case 
is indeed forlorn. The more so, since he refuses to admit 
Delius and Goossens as representative of English music. 
The naiveté of his last sentence about * imported biood ” 
shows me how utterly opposed we are over the question of 
* Nationality in Music.” Can he honestly believe that the 
‘ause of ** Contemporary English Music” is weakened by 
quoting a work like Delius’s “Cello Concerto as an example; 
having regard to the origin and quality of its inspiration ?-— 
I am, Sir, &e.. Basin MAINng, 
6 Sloane Square, SW. 1. 
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“SUMMINGS UP” 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s reference to American epitaphs 
that contain advertisements reminds me of an inscription 
which is, or was, to be found in a Cornish churchyard :— 

“ Here lies the landlord of the Lion: 

He’s buried here in hope of Zion : 

His wife, resigned to Heaven's will, 

Carries on the business still.” 

In the Historical Survey of the County of Cornwall, C. S. 

Gilbert records the following epitaph which was to be found 
at St. Ewe :— 


“ Here lies the body of Joan Carthew, 
Born at St. Mewan, died at St. Ewe: 
Children had she five : 

Three is dead and two’s alive— 
They that are dead choosin’ rather 
To die with mother than live with father.” 


The following is one to be seen in Phillack churchyard :— 
“Here I lie, outside the door: 
Here [ lie, because I'm poor : 
The farther in the more to pay, 
But here I lie as warm as they.” 

In the churchyard of Egloshayle (Wadebridge) is an epitaph 
to the memory of Edward Hoblyn, Gent., Attorney-at-law, 
reading :— 

* Here lies Ned, 
I am glad he’s dead. 
If there must be another 
I wish *twere his brother, 
And, for the good of the nation, 
His whole relation.” 
One more, and this from Mylor churchyard :— 


“ We have not a moment we can call our own. 
In memory of 
Thomas James, aged 30 years, 

Who on the evening of the 7th of December 1814 on his return to 
Flushing from St. Mawes in a boat was shot by a Custom House 
officer and expired a few hours after. 

Officious zeal in luckless hour laid wait, 
And wilful sent the murderous ball of fate. 
James to his home (which late in health he left) 
Wounded returns—of life is soon bereft.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Frepenric Pore. 


Penrhyndeudraeth, N. Wales. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—The answer to your first question in ‘* General Know- 
ledge Questions,” published in the Spectator of January 7th, 
caused some surprise. On referring to Whitaker, there are 
4,754,079 Christians in India, as against 3,238,803 Sikhs. 
And, if Burma be included, there are 11,571,268 Buddhists. 
Consequently the Sikh religion, if Whitaker is correct, would 
seem to rank fifth and not third among the religions of India, 
--I am, Sir, &c., Joun A. C. FINDLAY. 
Moreton House, Dorchester, Dorset, 


LONDON TO CALIFORNIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,-—-In a letter from Pau, Mr. Ferdinand Tuohy dogmatically 
asserts of the airplane that “it might be banished from the 
world to-morrow for all the peace, pleasure, or use it serves.” 
Out here we cannot, do not, agree with him. We realize daily 
that the airplane serves mankind splendidly in peace. For 
instance, it enables us to wriie and dispatch by air-mail 
on a Monday a Ietter that will arrive in New York in time 
Wednesday to “catch” the Wednesday steamship for 
Southampton. Thus, by airplanc, the letter flies 3,000 miles 
in round thirty hours, while the time of the ordinary post 
by train is four days! Expensive? No. A_ ten-cent 
(fivepence) air stamp only is required. English business 
men here in constant correspondence with their home offices 
in London do not find, as Mr. Tuchy complains, that the 
airplane in peace serves no use. As the London offices have 
the American air stamps, letters from London to California 
save round sixty-six hours in transmission.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E, F. Lyxy, 

Los Angeles, California, 


DR. HOOKBEAK 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Interest has been aroused lately in your paper, and in 
others, as to the number of words dogs and other animals 
understand, and it is generally taken for granted that parrots 
never understand what they themselves say ; but our bird, 
Dr. Hookbeak, who has already appeared in your paper in 
connexion with some of his remarkable parrot-sayings, 
certainly made definite use of language. 

When he had no water he asked for ** water,” and when his 
corn dish was empty he called for “* corn.” If any of us were 
eating an apple he called * Apple, apple, AppLe,” and gave 
us no peace till he got some. He knew us all by name, and 
had his own way of addressing us. My mother he called 
**Mother,” my sister “Miss King,’ and myself ‘ Agnes.” 
My brother for some unaccountable reason was always ** Good 
George,” and my niece, Mrs. MacDonald, whom he loved, 
“Dear Margaret.” My uncle, Lord Kelvin, was also a great 
favourite and he shouted his name whenever he saw him from 
the window arriving. Besides these, a nephew and niece 
were * Emmeline ~ and * David.” ** Emmeline” he said with 
great grace and distinctness, but ** David” presented much 
difficulty. We had a maid in our service nine years, called 
Sarah, and her name he also knew, to her annoyance some- 
times. She was apt to leave the door open and once he 
called her back, ** Sarah, Sarah.” She returned, thinking it 
was one of us, and he told her ** Shut the door.’ Deeply 
offended, she indignantly said, “I wont be directed by a 
bird !” 

Our names he picked up himself: they were not a matter of 
instruction, and he stuck to whatever he adopted. He knew 
our steps too, and shouted our names before he saw us, never 
making a mistake. He liked visitors but did not approve of 
their staying too long. If they overstepped the time he 
considered correct he violently shook his feathers and bade 
them “ Good-bye,” at the same time representing a most 
loud and affectionate kiss, which was not always at all 
appropriate ! 

I could fill pages with this exceedingly funny parrot-talk 
and the ridiculous way it often came in—for instance when 
my sister and I were singing a duet and he put in a note not 
quite in tune. My sister turned to remonstrate with me 
and he said, apologetically, “It was a joke.’ The joke was 
too good to permit of our continuing our singing !—I am, Sir, 
&e., AGNES GarRDNER KiNG, 

Hartnell, Wroxham, Norfolk. 


THE SPRING SNOWFLAKE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.]} 

Sir,—I always read with interest in your page, ** Country 
Life,” contributed by Sir W. Beach Thomas, and my expe- 
rience in this neighbourhood confirms his statement in your 
issue of January 7th that the “Spring Snowflake is com- 
paratively rare in humbler gardens, &c.””. When I came into 
residence here in 1907 I deemed myself fortunate in finding 
Leucojum Vernum and Carpathicum, well established in the 
woodlands and also in an ordinary border in the orchard. 
The latter I decided to take up and replant under trees, with 
the result they have increased enormously. I am able to 
gather a few Snowdrops and Snowflakes on December 31st in 
most years. This year, owing to severe weather, they are 
later, and although the white of the Snowflake ready to burst 
from its sheath has been visible for some days it is only to-day 
I am able to gather a small bunch. Thanks to the foresight 
of my predecessor I have now * established in a wild state” 
over half an acre of a profusion of these hardy spring flowers, ¢ 
joy and delight to everyone who sees them from now on to early 
March and at their best in about a month’s time. The Snow- 
drop, though at all times lovely, pales into insignificance by 
the side of its more sturdy and robust neighbour. 

The sole object of this letter is to encourage garden lovers 
who have small woodlands with a stiff moist soil to fill them 
with Leucojum Vernum and Leucojum Carpathicum with 
preference to the L. Vernum. They will be amply repaid for 
the initial expenses of purchase, and no further outlay will be 
necessary in the years to come.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tom B. Apams, 

Compion Hall, Compton, Staffs. 
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THE B.B.C.’s PRONUNCIATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin, —A letter to B.B.C. headquarters having had no effect, 
“an you persuade the authorities thereof that the e in 
economics, economical, is long ? That chimerical should be 
pronounced shimerical by the B.B.C. announcer is, to say the 
Jeast, regrettable.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
J. H. Powe i. 
Christ Church Vicarage, Nailsea, near Bristol. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—It is reported that the project to establish a South 
London Zoological Garden has not found favour with the 
London County Council. The capture of wild creatures for 
zoological gardens has greatly increased of late years, as has 
the collection of specimens for museums, especially American 
museums. Unfortunately, the capture of animals by un- 
scrupulous collectors is often attended by the destruction of a 
very large number for every one taken ; as when large tracts 
of country are * driven” for this purpose. 

The world’s fauna are rapidly decreasing, and every year 
some species are exterminated. Zoological gardens have 
their value, though to many the sight of wild creatures 
imprisoned for life is a sad one. 

Again, many die in captivity, often from change of climate ; 
yet more are required each year, whilst the sources of supply 
diminish and cannot be kept up from animals bred in captivity. 
The area of all the game preserves of the world is a_ tiny 
portion of its surface, and there is always present the danger 
of some disease decimating a preserve. 

To many of us the picture of a country bereft of its wild life 
is indeed a sad and desolate one, but much has to be done if 
such a condition is to be avoided, and a sacred trust fulfilled. 
The Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire 
is doing a great work, and should be far more generally and 
generously supported. Before me lies a list of furs sold by 
auction at one sale in the United States of America. It 
comprises the astounding number of between cight and nine 
million skins! A Boston paper sent me to-day states that 
* well over six million sportsmen within the confines of the 
United States will this season sally forth in pursuit of game— 
with repeating rifles and pump guns.” Dr. W. T. Hornaday 
says that of the hosts that existed years ago in the U.S.A. 
but two per cent. of game birds and animals classed as game 
now exist! It seems only too certain that the automobile 
will complete the work of extermination.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Frank C. H. Borrerr, 

Wyesham, Monmouth. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—-Mr. Travers-Chubb, in his interesting letter on bird 
migration, mentions the “sun theory” of Benjamin Kidd 
only to refute it. But Kidd was right in so far as the sun is 
the source of vital phenomena. How inadequate, however, 
is any theory of a thermal urge to explain the facts of migra- 
tion Mr. Travers-Chubb has clearly shown. 

Theories concerning the cause of bird migration are many, 
but have led nowhere. I would suggest that they will continue 
to lead nowhere until the problem is approached from a new 
angle, the standpoint of the behaviourist-—viz., Stimulus and 
Response. Experiment and research from such an angle con- 
ducted on a single species, the cuckoo, Cuculus canorus, for 
preference, would, I venture to say, shed a flood of light on 
what is still densely obscure. 

While not wishing to minimize the enormous complexities 
of the problem, may I as briefly as possible outline my own 
generalized view of it? The response is becoming fairly well 
known, thanks to keen observation and to bird-ringing or 
bird-banding operations in England, Germany, and America. 
Research should therefore concentrate on the stimuli or 
stimulus. This will, I expect, be found to be of a dual nature ; 
a primary external stimulus which, acting on a receptor 
mechanism in the migrant, arouses a secondary internal 
impulse or urge. The primary stimulus may be some wave- 
lengths of the ultra-violet rays of sunlight, which probably 


vary in wave-length with every change of season and in every 
degree of latitude from the equator to the poles. 

For each migrant or group of migrants of different species 
I conceive two points or localities on the earth, and two only, 
where the wave-length of ultra-violct rays is, at a certain 
season, specifie for complete harraony, environmental and 
internal. These points ae (a) the breeding station, (b) the 
winter habitat. Let us suppose the migrant at (»). As the 
season advances the ultra-violet wave-lengths alter. Some 
nervous mechanisin in the migrant is thereby activated, initiat- 
ing gonadal changes. The balance of the ductless gland 
(endocrine) system gets upset, exhibiting its effects in an out- 
ward restlessness and a moult. The gonads or internal sex 
organs continue to wax and secrete till, eventually, under the 
combined effect of forces, environmental and internal, the 
pent-up urge becomes irresistible. The migrant starts off on 
its long journey. 

At (a) when the season becomes advanced a somewhat 
similar process takes place. But gonads are now depleted and 
commence to wane, and the urge is in the reverse direction 
towards (b). 

The guiding mechanism during flight is a supplementary 
problem. But as this letter is already too long it cannot be 
discussed here. 

Migration, then, as opposed to local seasonal movements 
due to hunger and weather, is the ebb and flow of birds between 
two fixed points, the breeding station and the winter resort, 
and is as mechanical as the tides. It is, in fact, a tropism or 
forced movement.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Macrarn. 

Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


NATURE’S WEATHER WARNINGS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratron.] 
Sir,-- May I give another saying about the weather current 
in many parts of the country :— 

“Tis time to stack your hay and corn 

When the old donkey blows his horn.” 
This enables anyone to forecast rain who lives within hearing 
of what the Irish call * the bawl of an ass.”’-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hensperr W. H. Green, 


Bidford House, Leamington, 


THE BULL-DOG ANTS OF AUSTRALIA 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—A review in this week’s Spectator, under the heading 
* Sins and Splendours of Antdom,” contains the sentence : 
** Among them (ants) we may still find primitive and warlike 
races, like the Bull-dog ants of Australia, which are an inch 
in length and can jump up as high as a man’s knee to sting 
him.” 

I should like to know upon what authority the latter part 
of that statement is based, for I have observed Bull-dog ants 
for years in their natural environment, and do not believe 
that they can jump even half as high as a man’s knee, nor 
that they jump to attack man. My experience, including 
being stung scores of times, is that the pugnacious insects 
run to the attack, and seldom leap more than a few inches.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., J. D. Ramsay. 

Academy Road, Rothesay. 


RAILWAY TIME TABLES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,— Referring to Mr. J. O'Brien's letter in a recent issue 
of the Spectator, it is surely difficult to improve upon the 
L.M.S. Railway Company's system of showing all p.m. train 
times with a thin stroke between the hour and minute figures 
to distinguish them from a.m. times, and inserting a note on 
every page to the effect that this is done. 

Italics are used, moreover, for the times of trains which 
run on certain days of the week only, while the ordinary lines 
used for separating columns are thickened in the case of 
Sunday trains..—I am, Sir, &c., M. ANDREW CASSELS, 

Staincliffe, Salisbury Avenue, St. Albans, Herts. 
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Some Books 


Yer another book about food comes to us from the Oxford 
University Press—Dr. Callow’s Food and Health (2s. 6d.). 
Edmund Kazan, the author tells us, is said to have altered 
his diet according tu the part he had to play ; pork for tyrants, 
beef for murderers, and mutton for lovers. Why mutton 
we are not told, but it is certainly a fact that food affects 
the whole man, nut the “ physical” alone. There is some 
useful advice to the corpulent in this book, and much which 
will enable anyone to plan a sensible diet for the household. 
% * * % 

The department of Overseas Trade send us their excellent 
advance edition of the Catalogue of the British Industries 
Fair to be held simultaneously in Birmingham and London 
from February 20th to March 2nd. The catalogue is published 
six weeks before the opening date in order to enable trade 
buyers in Europe and America suflicient time to visit the 
Fair after its receipt. ‘There are indices in nine languages 
and other features which contribute to the very desirable 
result that this publication is now regarded abroad as a 
book of reference to British buyers and manufacturers, 

oe * * a 

The Federation of Swedish Industries send us Industry in 
Sweden, an excellently printed and illustrated volume in 
English. The famous match industry is briefly dealt with— 
we should have been glad to read more on the subject. It isa 
remarkable fact that Sweden produces thirty thousand 
matches per second and owns a third of the world’s match 
production. We not only commend the matter and the 
manner Of this book, but also the enterprise of Swedish 
industry in producing it so well in English; would that 
our own manufacturers were as enterprising ! 

* * * * 

A privately published symposium of reviews of Miss Mayo’s 
Mother India can be obtained from the printers, Messrs. J. A. 
Thompson, South John Street, Liverpool. The reviews given 
ure sensibie and written by experts, but only those are chosen 
which seck to nullify what the author had to say. We may 
be pardoned for considering that the gist of the matter has 
never been better stated than by Lord Meston in the review 
published in our columns. This is not included in the pamphlet, 
which is obviously designed to discredit Miss Mayo. Her own 
case is stated in her recent article in Liberty. 

* TK a co 

Mr. Gordon Home's Canterbury of our Grandfathers and of 
To-day (published by the Homeland Association, 3s. 6d.) 
is, correctly speaking, a picture-book, though it contains a 
good many pages of clear and adequate description. Mr, 
Gordon Home is responsible not only for the letterpress but 
for the selection and arrangement of the charming old prints 
and engravings which make up the bulk of an astonishingly 
cheap and pleasing volume. 

* * * % 

Canon Odom’s Sketches of Historic Personages in Sheffield 
(William Townsend and Sons, Sheffield, 3s.) is of more than 
parochial interest. With simplicity and charm he tells of the 
celebrated people whose lives have touched the great steel 
centre, beginning with Waltheof, alternately the friend and 
enemy of William the Conqueror. Later on Bess of Hardwick, 
Anthony Babington, Mary Queen of Scots, and other romantic 
and unexpected figures pass before the reader’s eyes. Ile sees 
them very clearly against a * Hallamshire ” background and 
more vaguely as they disappear into the world at large. The 
perspective is admirably managed. The book would read 
aloud excellently well. 

a us x * 

Mrs. Fawectt and Miss KK. M. Turner have written a eulogy 
upon Josephine Butler specially for the Josephine Butler cen- 
tenary (The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 2s. 6d.). 
Biography overloaded with praise is apt to be dull. In 
this case, however, a natural prejudice in favour of a more 
critical form of ** Life” to a great extent disappears. Mrs. 
Butler’s extraordinary magnetism makes itself felt. and the 
greatness of her work for public purity cannot but impress a 
generation by whom her name is almost forgotten. ‘To 
what an incredible extent the world has improved” is the 


of the Week 


comment which must rise to the lips of all who read of the 
disgraceful persecutions to which this truly good and able 
woman was subjected, within the memory of many living 
people. 

* % * % 

Art lovers have come to look for the Barbizon House Record, 
which Mr. D. Croal Thomson has produced every Christmas 
since the War. In this charming annual he reproduces and 
comments upon some of the more notable pictures, drawings and 
sculptures that have passed through his hands on their way from 
old homes to new. He thus records for us all—as M. Sedelmeyer 
used to do many years ago—the existence of fine things that 
might otherwise be little known or forgotten. His new volume 
(published at 9 Henrietta Street, W. 1, 21s.) includes a wonder- 
ful Whistler, ‘** Valparaiso Harbour,” a superb Corot, one of 
Bastien Lepage’s most accomplished open-air pieces—of 
peasants gathering potatoes—a remarkable landscape by John 
Crome, and many other important paintings, with an essay 
by Mr. James Bone. 


The Short Story Competition 


OwinG to the very large number of entries received for the 
twenty guinea Short Story Competition, it is impossible to 
publish the result until February 4th. Will competitors be 
good enough to await the return of their MSS. until after 
that date ? 


A Political Competition 


Tie Editor offers two prizes of ten guineas each for the most 
practicable programme for the next Unionist Government. 
One prize will be given to women of under twenty-five years of 
age and the other to men of under twenty-five years. All 
contributions must be typed, marked ‘* Competition’ in 
the left-hand top corner of the envelope, and no MSS. can be 
returned. The Competition closes on Monday, February i8th. 


General Knowledge Questions 


A NUMBER of correspondents have written to point out that 
there was a serious error in both question and answer in the 
third of our General Knowledge Questions last week, which, 
of course, should have read ** What line follows ‘ A little 
learning is a dangerous thing’ ?” instead of the common 
misquotation that our contributor gave. The answer should 
read: ‘ Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
* * * * 

The prize of one guinea, which the Editor offers each 
week for the best set of thirteen General Knowledge Questions, 
is awarded this week to Mr. A. R. Watson for the following 
questions on Boswell’s Johnson :— 


Questions on Boswell’s “ Johnson” 


1. Where and when did Boswell first meet Johnson ? 

2. Where was the Dictionary written ? 

3. Of which of his friends did Johnson say: “*‘No man was 
more foolish when he had not a pen in hand, or more wise when 
he had” ? 

4. What did Johnson regard as “ the throne of human felicity ” ? 

5. How did Johnson say he would spend his life if he had no 
duties ? 

6. With what language did Johnson say he would never consent 
to disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey * 

7. Of whom did Johnson observe that after five minutes’ chance 
talk with him as a stranger you would say at once he was an extra- 
ordinary man ? 

8. Who was Hodge ? 

9. In what circumstances were 
Wilkes introduced to each other ? 

10. ** Seven years have now passed since | waited in your outward 
rooms or was repulsed from your door.” Who wrote these words, 
and to whom were they addressed ? 

ll. What event did Johnson say had 
nations ** ? 

12. How did Mr. Edwards account 
trying to be a philosopher ? 

13. Where and when did Boswell see Johnson for the last time ? 


Answers will be found on page 86, 
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More of Queen Victoria’s Letters 


The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1879-1885. Edited by George 
Earle Buckle. (Murray. 25s.) 

Ix no other monarchical country would the Sovereign have 
yiven permission for some of the letters in this volume to be 
published. The first thing which it is necessary to say is 
that a wondering admiration is excited by the open-handed- 
ness, the frankness, and the complete confidence in his 
subjects with which the King has acted in this matter. His 
Majesty knows that successful democracy must be based on 
knowledge. When the question is whether full knowledge 
should be given or withheld he never doubts of the answer. 
Democracy is a progressive thing; it is a long and trying 
discipline for men to learn how to rule themselves, and 
unless they are made acquainted with all the mistakes 
of the past. even though many of those mistakes are to the 
account of the Constitutional Monarchy itself, the pains of 
learning will be much greater than they need be. The present 
volume shows in a more intense form than any of the letters 
previously published the struggles of the Monarchy to find its 
right position in relation to a growing democracy. Queen 
Victoria became alarmed by the most Radical Government 
she had ever had, and these letters tell the tale. They have 
been admirably edited by Mr. Buckle with just the right 
amount of concise explanation. 

Most of the Queen's letters display her common sense, her 
immense industry, and her conscientiousness, but they also 
display her prejudices in a whiter light than before. It has 
been said of her that she was an excellent business woman. 
That is perfectly true. She could analyse the events of the 
moment very quickly, come quickly to the point, and see the 
elements of a situation in their right perspective : but when 
great problems of State were part of a gradual evolution from 
a remote past, or when their significance reached out into a 
remote future, she often failed. She could not think 
theoretically or in the abstract. During a large part of the 
period with which this volume deals the Queen had for her 
Prime Minister Mr. Gladstone, who applied general principles 
to every passing event. When his principles constrained 
him to seek peace and ensue it by what the Queen (who 
looked only upon the immediate results) repeatedly described 
as a lamentable “ lack of firmness,” there was, of course, 
trouble. Never before had the Queen been so puzzled and 
shocked. And a malign fate seemed to take an impish delight 
in raising one spectre after another to stand between her and 
Mr. Gladstone—the Majuba affair and the “ surrender” to 
the Boers; the Government's wavering policy in Kgypt and 


the sacrifice of General Gordon: and the terrible series of 


Fenian outrages in Ireland, followed by ** surrender ~ to the 
murderers. There can be no doubt that the Queen expressed 
the feelings of the average man on most of these subjects. 

The differences between herscif and Mr. Gladstone were 
heightened by the fact that she had only just lost the long 
and faithful services of Lord Beaconsfield. The contrast 
between the flowery and generally flattering letters of Lord 
Beaconsfield to his Sovereign and the restrained but often 
urgumentative courtesy of Mr. Gladstone, make an instructive 
and amusing contrast. One of the Queen’s many excellent 
qualities, however, was her ability to give way when she 
discovered that she had been unnecessarily alarmed. On such 
oceasions she never bore any grudge or attempied to pretend 
that though she might seem to have been wrong she had really 
been right. Her sense of justice and her dignity were perfect. 
And, after all, she and Mr. Gladstone, though by very different 
methods, aimed at the same thing. She had an intense love 
of peace in spite of her exhortations to * firmness ~ ; she had 
no trace of the intriguer in her composition and was genuinely 
horrified at the arts of the mischief-maker. If ever she could 
do anything to smooth away ill-temper between nations she 
invariably did it. 

The opening letters describe the arrangements for sending 
the Prince Imperial, the Empress Kugénie’s son, to see some- 
thing of the Zulu War. He could not be sent officially but he 
was allowed to go, as the Queen unexpectedly puts it in ene 
letter, ** on his own hook.” The young man’s terrible death 
brought out all the Queen’s qualities of emotional affection 
and sympathy. It was not only that she was sincerely 


attached to the Empress; she felt that the negligence of 
British officers was the cause of an unnecessary tragedy. 

There is an entertaining letter from Lord Beaconsfield, who 
describes a visit to Hughenden by Sir Evelyn Wood, who had 
just returned from his successful attempt to improve the 
position in South Africa. The Queen had reminded Lord 
Beaconsfield that Lord Palmerston always used to interview 
Generals personally on their return. Sir Evelyn Wood's 
Visit was the result of the hint. Nor had Lord Beaconstield 
any cause to complain that he had discharged a tedious duty ; 
he thoroughly enjoyed Wood's visit and tells the Queen that 
Wood's conversation * flows like a fountain, not like a pump.” 
A delightful example of Lord Beaconsfield’s knack of parrying 
a thrust occurs in a letter to the Queen, who had complained 
indignantly that she did not care to have dunces and fools 
appointed to her household. Lord Beaconsfield writes: 
~ Lord Beaconsfield’s conscience does not accuse him of ever 
having placed any dunce or fool near your Majesty's person, 
for he can unaffectedly and sincerely say that he is of opinion 
that they would be singularly out of their sphere.” 

It was after the General Election of 1880 that the Queen 
had to consent to Mr. Gladstone becoming Prime Minister, 
though she had greatly hoped for Lord Hartington. She at 
once took him to task for the vehemence of his Midlothian 
speeches, and Mr. Gladstone made an explanation which was 
afterwards to be used against him. We quote from the 
Queen’s Memoranda :— 

* [then said J wished to be frank and say something ; which was 
that 1 hoped he would be conciliatory, as it had been a cause of pain 
to me to see such asperity and such strong expressions used, and 1 
thonght * peace was blessed.’ He replied that he considered all 
violence and bitterness ‘to belong to the past’; that he did not 
deny that in his capacity * of a private individual without responsi- 
bility he had, in dogmatising his views according to the lights 
given him, used very strong language.’ I said this was hardly 
right as he now came back Leader, and he replied he could not 
deny this, and that he must be open to the shots that would be 
fired on him for that.” 

Next the Queen was disconcerted at Mr. Gladstone's choice 
of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as members 
of his Government. Had not Sir Charles Dilke advocated 
Republicanism and opposed the Civil List ? She could not 
accept him as a Minister unless he gave the necessary assurance 
that this should not happen again. Sir Charles Dilke gave the 
assurance, though he very naturally explained that while 
criticizing the footing upon which the Civil List stood he had 
never dreamed of imputing blame to Her Majesty. 

As the Queen's letters during the Prime Ministership of Mr. 
Gladstone are really a crescendo of anxiety and disapproval, 
we will pass on quickly to the letters which contain her 
culmination of dismay. The following is a letter to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards King Kdward :— 

* BALMORAL Casrie, 27th May, 1882. 

Dearest Bertic,—The state of afiairs—this dreadfully Radical 
Government which contains many thinly-veiled Republicans —and 
the way in which they have truckled to the Home Rulers— as well 
as the utter disregard of all my opinions which after forty-five years 
of experience ought to be considered, all make me very miserable, 
and disgust me with the hard, ungrateful task | have to go through 
and weigh on my health and spirits. You as my eldest son, and 
so intimate as you are with Lord Hartingion, might and should, I 


think, speak strongly to him, reminding him how ne asked you to 
tell me in. *8O that if I took Mr. Gladstone I should certainly Not have 
to take these violent and da Wye rOous Radicals, instead of which, two 
days after. | had most unrillingly taken this most dangerous man ; 


J 
all the worst men who had no respect for Kings and Princes or any 
of the landmarks of the Constitution were put dito the Government 
in epiie of me. The mischief Mr. ¢ 
instead of ste TET Lad | the current and downward course of Radix alism, 
which he could do perfectly, he heads and cncourages it and alienates 
all the true Whigs and moderate Liberals from him. Patriotism 
is nowhere in their ranks. How differently do the leaders of Oppo- 
sition in the House behave to the disgraceful way in Which in times 
of great. difficulty the Liberal Opposition opposed Lord Beaconstield, 
and tried to injure him! You and all of you should speak to those 
who might and ought, to act differe ntly to what they do! Lord 
Grenville behaves miserably ; he is the only one I know well, and 
he never even aiswers my remarks ! !—Your devoted Mama, 
¥, B..& £" 
In January, 1883, Mr. Gladstone was going tu speak in 
Scotland and the name of Midlothian rushed back upon the 
memory of the Queen. She writes to him :— 





ladstone does is incalculable ; 


* Mr. Gladstone will remember that when she first saw him in °80, 
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when she asked him to form a Government, she expressed her regret 
at some of the speeches in Midlothian, and he replied that he did 
not then think himself a res: le person. Still, everything he 
then said has been quoted as if he were so, and the Queen feels very 
anxious that he should not now bind himself to any partic ular 
course which afterwards he might find it difficult not to pursue.” 


It must be said that Mr. Gladstone never failed to answer 
the Queen’s warnings or reproaches with explanations in 
which he was patient, dignified, and courteous. Sometimes 
his explanations were a little too involved. If only he had 
had one touch of Lord Beaconsfield’s genius for averting 
wrath by an airy and homage-bearing persiflage! On pages 
700-3 there is a noble letter in which he defends him- 
self by making an earnest profession of his political faith, 
Reading between the lines one can see that Mr. Gladstone was 
hurt when the Queen telegraphed to him, without using a 
code, expressing all her feelings about the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gordon. 

“10 Downine Srreet, 5th Feb., 1885.—Mr. Gladstone has 
had the honour this day to receive your Majesty's telegram en clair, 
relating to the de -plorable intelligence received this day from Lord 
Wolseley, and stating that it is too fearful to consider that the fall 
of Khartoum might have been prevented and many precious lives 
saved by earlier action. Mr. Gladstone does not presume to estimate 
the means of judgment possessed by your Majesty, but so far as his 
information and his recollection at the moment go, he is not alto- 
gether able to follow the conclusion which your Majesty has been 
pleased thus to announce. Mr. Gladstone is under the impression 
that Lord Wolseley’s force might have been sufficiently advanced 
to save Khartoum had not a large portion of it been detached by a 
circuitous route along the river, upon the express application of 
General Gordon, to occupy Berber on the way to the final destina- 
tion. He speaks, however, with submission on a point of this kind.” 
The Queen nevertheless was not convinced. A few days later 
she writes to Sir Henry Ponsonby :— 


“Mr. Gladstone and the Government have—the Queen feels it 
dreadfully—Gordon’s innocent, noble, heroic blood on their con- 
sciences. No one who reflects on how he was sent out, how he was 
refused, can deny it! It is — . . . May they feel it, and may 
they be made to do so! ... Pray read this last letter of Lord 
Wolseley’s, and what he says ‘about delay. if Mr. Gladstone tries 
to throw it on him, the Queen hereelf will remind Mr. Gladstone, 
and hopes Lord Wolseley will be indignant! It is all this that has 
made the Queen ill.” 

A few days later still the Queen writes to Lady Wolseley :— 

* In strict confidence I must tell you I think the Government are 
more incorrigible than ever, and I do think that your husband should 
hold strong language to them, and even THREATEN to resign if he 
does not receive strong support and liberty of action. I have written 
very strongly to the Prime Minister and others, and I tell you this ; 
but it must never appear, or Lord Wolseley ever let out the hint I give 
you. But 1 really think they must be frightencd.” 


By the end of 1885 the Queen rightly judged that Mr. 
Gladstone was intent upon the policy that developed later 
into his Home Rule Bill. Lord Salisbury was then in 
office but tottering. The Queen wrote to Mr. Goschen :— 

** Let me urge and implore you by all the sense of honour you so 
strongly possess, by your devotion and love for our dear, great 
country, to do all you can to gather around you all the moderate 
Liberals, who indeed ought to be called ‘ Constitutionalists,’ to 
»xrevent Mr. Gladstone recklessly upsetting the Government without 

sing able to form a Government himself, which could stand, and 
which [ could accept, for I should firmly refuse Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir Ch. Dilke, for different reasons, as you can understand. 
Iam sure that you with Lord Hartington and many other moderate 
Liberals would save the country by standing aloof from Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is utterly reckless, and whose conduct at this moment, 
in proposing what would be Home Rule, is most mischievous and 
incomprehensible. Out of this might grow a Coalition in time. 
Let Lord Hartington be strong and firm and the country will respect 
and look up to him. He can never consent to Home Rule, nor 
would Lords Spencer, Carlingford, and Kimberley, I am sure.” 
Yet Lord Spencer and Lord Kimberley did accept Home Rule. 
Mr. Gladstone, of course, failed to carry his Bill, but if he had 
carried that comparatively moderate measure the Irish 
question would probably have been settled years before it was. 
We admit that the loyalists of the North had the right to 
stand out from Home Rule, but they could have established 
their claim not less easily then than they did thirty years 
later. Some of us make this admission to-day with humility. 

When all has been said it must be remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone himself had spoken of the Irish Nationalists as 
marching through rapine and slaughter to the dismemberment 
of the Empire, that the question of Home Rule split those 
who professed a Liberal policy from top to bottom, and that 
the Queen was devoutly convinced that in denouncing that 
policy she was not impeding progress but was stemming 
nothing short of an Imperial revolution. 


Poet and Mystic 


Prayer and Poetry: A Contribution to Poetical Theory. 
By Henri Bremond, of the French Academy. ‘Translated by 
Algar Thorold. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 

Harp ty any other living writer than the Abbé Bremond could 
have been trusted to deal with the subject-matter of this 
profound and illuminating little book : for who else combines 
so wide a knowledge of great literature, so exquisite a critical 
instinct, with such a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
Christian mysticism ? (It is, perhaps, well to observe at this 
point that the word * prayer” in the title refers exclusively 
to the contemplative prayer of the mystic.) Many persons 
have tried to give us the poetry of theology ; often with the 
most unfortunate results. Here, on the contrary, we have a 
discussion of the theology of poetry; the light which the 
operations of the religious consciousness can throw upon the 
nature and value of poetic experience. It is a work which 
must be read, indeed studied—for its meaning does not lie 
upon the surface—by all who are concerned either with 
spiritual or aesthetic realities. 

The point of departure is the familiar doctrine, that we 
have in all great poetry an expression of transcendental 
feeling; the result of some contact, however vague and 
fugitive, with Absolutes. Hence poetic experience—and 
many would add, musical and aesthetic experience too—has 
a certain kinship with religious experience. It, too, penetrates 
below the surface of existence, and achieves a certain union 
with reality. There is nothing new here; the novelty 
comes in with the way in which the author develops and 
applies his thesis. For he inverts the common order; and 
instead of persuading the poet to cast light upon the mystic, 
he goes to the mystics in order to learn how to understand the 
poets :— 

* It is not the poet who illuminates the mystery of the mystics ; 

on the contrary, it is the mystic, and the mystic in his most sublime 
states, who helps us to penetrate the mystery of the poet.” 
Why is this? It is because in the great poet we have, as 
Patmore acutely observed, a sort of half-saint ; an unachieved 
mystic, who has surrendered full fruition in obedience to the 
impulse which perpetually drives him to expression. Poetic 
activity is thus a sort of rough sketch of mystical activity. 
Indeed, the Catharsis, the purification of soul effected by 
supreme poetry, is paralleled in the deeper ranges of the inner 
life by that movement from discursive meditation to passive 
contemplation which permits the emergence of the transcen- 
dental sense. Both poetic and mystical purgation of the 
mind confer detachment and recollection: replacing the 
activity of Animus by the receptivity of dAnima—* Animus, 
the surface self; Anima, the deep self; Animus, rational 
knowledge; and Anima, mystical or poetic knowledge.” 
Yet poetic activity, even at its highest, can never achieve the 
mystic’s full experience of the Real. It is frustrated by that 
urge towards self-expression which is the peculiar characteristic 
of the artist, who is called to be an intermediary between 
Reality and his fellow-men. The mystic knows that he can 
never communicate his secret, nor does he desire so to do: 
for mystical contemplation, to adapt Professor Whitehead’s 
epigram, is emphatically “what a man does with his own 
solitariness.” It is an act of love, suflicient in itself ; and this, 
perhaps, is all that Plotinus really meant by the Flight of the 
Alone to the Alone. The poet, on the contrary, is distracted 
from complete surrender by the artistic craving to com- 
municate his vision, and the consequent anxious search for 
rhythms and symbols in which it may be embodied. The poetic 
experience thus tends perpetually to contemplation, but 
always falls back from its full enjoyment. Its last word is 
that of Dante: Non eran da civ le preprie penne. 

Often, it is true, the mystic is also a great artist; and is 
able by the methods of poetry to enchant others into a certain 
sharing of his experience. This doubling of the parts of poct 
and contemplative is seen supremely in such writers as St. 
Augustine and St. John of the Cross. But the more poetic 
the expression of such a literary mystic becomes, the further 
it departs from the realities of his contemplation; which are 
of their very essence ineffable. And the greater such remove 
from contemplation, as the Abbé Bremond points out, the 
more easily does the mystical writer evoke contemplative 
feeling in other men. Yet the risk of misunderstanding which 
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besets the mystic, when he thus tries to communicate his 
experience by the oblique methods of poetry, is considerable. 
It may be illustrated by the comment of a modern critic on 
the exquisite passage in the Confessions where St. Augusiine 
struggles to suggest under images something of the nature of 
his love of Ged. ** What do I love when I love Thee? Itisa 
certain light and melody and fragrance and embrace that I 
love, when I love my God—a light, melody, fragrance, food, 
embrace of the inner man.” This, said the wise commentator, 
proves at once that Augustine was still a sensualist at heart! 
In reality, of course, it only proves a complete misunder- 
standing of the necessity which is laid upon all religious 
artists: that of translating Prayer into Poetry—conveying 
Absolutes by means of the symbols of sense. 
EVELYN UNDERUILI. 


Facts and Fallacies about the 
Birth-rate 


Proceedings of the Wor!'d Population Conference. Edited by 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger. (Edward Arnold. £1.) 
Tis Conference, which opened at Geneva on August 31st 
last, was at first called in some sections of the Press the ** Birth 
Control Conference.’ Fortunately, it was nothing of the kind, 
propaganda for or against birth control being rigidly for- 
bidden. That the rule was wise was shown by the vigorous 
protests, immediately silenced, of both kinds of propagandists. 
That it was fair and effective may be gathered by the 
whispered complaints afterwards made again by both sides. 

Both these ready-made solutions of population problems 
undoubtedly received a bad shock from the opening paper 
of the Conference (pp. 22-58 in the Proceedings), by Professor 
Raymond Pearl en * The Biology of Population Growth.” 
Though the comparisons he drew between man and lower 
organisms must be accepted with caution, and though both 
his biology and his mathematics are rather narrow in know- 
ledge and outlook, yet his work is certainly the most pene- 
trating and significant contribution to population problems 
since Malthus. He showed, in essence, that the rate of growth 
of populations waxes and wanes on a certain mathematical 
and predictable curve, the * logistic.“* Births are many and 
deaths few at first, the former then fall off and the latter 
increase. He was able to show the same curve followed not 
only by all three of his experimental populations—flics (Dreso- 
phila Melanogaster), bacteria, and yeast cells—but also by the 
populations of native Algeria and (since 1790) of the United 
States. This is peculiarly important in view of the vast 
amount of migration into the latter country. It has, appar- 
ently, not affected the curve. The curves of Professor Pearl's 
experimental populations were similarly unaffected by 
enforced migrations in and out. He therefore made the well- 
justified assumption that the density of a population is its 
own self-regulator of growth whenever the food supply is not 
the primary check. 

If this is true, then the over-population of England cannot 
be cured by emigration, nor can Australia and Canada be 
peopled any the faster by immigration schemes. As Professor 
E. M. East said (p. 295): ‘ If emigration takes place from a 
country in which there is population pressure to a so-called 
under-populated country, there is an immediate increase in 
the birth-rate in the former country which restores the 
previous equilibrium. The same thing happens after war, 
pestilence, and famine. Emigration, therefore, cannot be 
more than a very temporary solution of the population 
problem.’ The converse of this appears to be equally true, 
that immigration into an *“‘under-populated” country will be 
followed by a fall in the birth-rate or a rise in the death-rate 
(or both), or else simply by a compensatory flow of migrants 
outwards. Professor Charles Wickens’s paper on * Australia 
and Its Immigrants ** furnishes some rather startling illustra- 
tions of the latter. (Pp. 312-324.) 

Migration, in short, cannot alter the rate of increase of a 
population, but only the proportions which the different 
races and family stocks within it bear to one another—e.g., 
the United States, once almost solely English and Dutch, are 
now an unstable mingling of all the races under the sun. This, 





* Only, of course, when an adequate food supply is available. 





the qualitative aspect of population, received rather too little 
attention, only a short though admirable paper on the 
Eugenics Society's pauper research being included (pp. 
326-337) and one session on differential fertility. English 
readers will be particularly interested by Professor Carr- 
Saunders’s paper (pp. 180-1438) on differential fertility and 
survival in this country, and by Dr. Buer's short contribution 
(p. 198). 

Captain G. H. Pitt-Rivers made a new and hitherto quite 
unconsidered point in discussing the causes of the fall in the 
birth-rate. He pointed out (pp. 286-238) that the proportion 
of men of marriageable age to women of marriageable age 
must necessarily affect the birth-rate. He had actually found 
from his experiences in the Pacific that where the men out- 
numbered the women the population was declining, and vice 
versa, 

This suggests that there may possibly be a connexion 
between our falling birth-rate and the past successes of those 
infant and child welfare schemes which tend to aid the survival 
of boys slightly more than of girls. 

Professor Pearl’s work provokes the further problem, of as 
much interest to the scientist as of importance to the sociolo- 
gist—by what biological means does density control the birth- 
rate of flies and bacteria? One can scarcely suspect these 
organisms of contraceptive practices. One doubts, therefore, 
whether these practices have been anything more than a 
convenience, or in any way a true cause of the falling birth- 
rate of the civilized world. Dr. F. A. E. Crew (p. 54) tenta- 
tively suggested that the fat years of a growing population 
would encourage the survival and reproduction of the weakly 
and not highly fertile types. These would be the first to 
respond quite naturally to the growing density by dying or 
becoming infertile. Their numbers being unduly large, the 
effect upon the total birth-rate of the population would be 
considerable. The suggestion is provocative and thoroughly 
Darwinian. 

The most important thing to remember is that ‘“ density’ 
is a relative term. Do certain individuals, types, and races 
respond, as Captain Pitt-Rivers suggested (pp. 286-238), more 
quickly than others to the feeling of lack of elbow-room? If 
so, the degree of density may profoundly alter the racial 
qualities of a nation. It does seem, in fact, fairly clear that 
over-population is markedly dysgenic in its effect upon the 
birth-rate, though in purely natural conditions, by raising the 
selective death-rate, it probably has a eugenic effect. 

Another question in need of an answer is, in what way 
density makes itself felt among human beings. Are, for 
instance, unemployment and lack of opportunity important 
factors ? That vague and varying factor, * the standard of 
living,” and housing conditions are probably the most im- 
portant of all, though the last has been rather disregarded. 
Professor H. P. Fairchild’s ** Optimum Population” and 
Professor East's ** Food and Population * are both admirable 
preliminary sketches of these aspects. 

From all these questions arising from the Conference it will 
be seen how wise it was to exclude from discussion propaganda 
for and against birth control. These rival and ready-made 
solutions of population problems would have been hotly put 
forward before ever the problems themselves had a chance of 
fair analysis and statement. Happily, as a direct result of 
the Conference, an international population union is being 
formed to mect the problems scientifically before they enter 
the arena of party and patriotic politics (p. 361). Lk. M. 
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Will the New Airships Fly ? 


This Airship Business. By EL. F.Spanner. (Williams and Norgate, 
25s.) 

Mr. SPANNER has written a very large book to prove that it 
is waste of money to build airships and that they will certainly 
collapse, if not on their trial trip, then in the first storm they 
meet. He adduces his reasons at great length and not without 
irritating circumlocution. Yet his book has a certain value— 
a value, however, which would have been four times as great 
had he stated his case in half the number of words. 

The “ personalities *’ to which the first section of the book 
is devoted are outspoken, but obviously sincere. He deals 
cautiously with Commander Burney, for whom he rightly has 
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a great respect, and makes a slashing attack on Lord Thom- 
son, whom he characterizes as an imaginative journalist with 
no knowledge of air matters. A quotation from an article by 
Lord Thomson on airships certainly puts the late Secretary for 
Air in a rather foolish iight ; but after all, the heads of Govern- 
ment Departments need not necessarily be technical experts. 
Common sense, Mr. Spanner would do well to remember, is a 
rarer and more precious quality than technical ability. It is 
a common-sense view of * this airship business” that the man 
in the street undoubtedly takes. At the moment he thinks 
that neither he nor Mr. Spanner has sufficient data to criticize 
the Air Ministry or Commander Burney. Nothing is 
impossible until it has been tried in practice. 


Until these airships are put to the proof we must trust to 
the men who are building them. Mr. Spanner has no case 
whatever against the Air Ministry as regards the very natural 
secrecy it is preserving, nor is it good argument to delve 
amongst patent specifications and attempt to show that be- 
cause Commander Burney and his co-inventors are continually 
thinking of some improvement on their previous plans that 
therefore their original idea was all wrong. No one expects 
the R. 101 to spring fully panoplied from even such a brain as 
that of the inventor of the paravane. Dr. Eckner, who knows 
as much about airships as any living man, certainly believes 
in their future. So do the officials of the Air Ministry. So 
do Commander Burney and his associates, who have backed 
their ideas with cash. Against this we must put the opinion 
of Mr. Spanner. By all means let him criticize. No Govern- 
ment Department exists that is not the better for scrutiny and 
the free expression of opinion. But having made his points, 
Mr. Spanner would be well advised to rest on his case, without 
unworthy insinuations such as that the desire for holiday 
jaunts to Venice influenced the official decision to contest 
the Schneider Cup. 

Undoubtedly there are great difficulties to overcome in 
making a large rigid airship. It is conceivable that the 
plumpness of the R. 100 and R. 101 now under construction 
may have lowered their factor of safety. Conceivable, but 
as yet unproven. It is possible, again, that steering and 
control may be more diflicult than anticipated. It is fairly 
certain that the best way of mooring, so as to avoid yawing and 
kiting, has yet to be devised. Finally, Mr. Spanner has some 
interesting things to say with regard to the difficulty of sup- 
porting the gasbags in the new airships. But are we to believe 
that Commander Burney and his helpers have not foreseen 
these difficulties ? This summer, we shall see. 

Mr. Spanner comes to the conclusion that the Air Ministry 
do not intend to fly their own ship until they have tried 
Commander Burney’s : * If they break Commander Burney’s 
ship, as I aim satisfied they will, the whole weight of blame 
will be permitted to fail on his shoulders.” We do not see 
why not. Undoubtedly a great enterprise involves great 
risks ; but the money and the lives, we say without hesitation, 
that would have been lost in the sad event of disaster, will not 
have been sacrificed in vain. We are surprised that Mr. 
Spanner does not see that there is something greater and 
beyond all technical calculations in the determination to 
conquer the air. Mankind is determined to fly in airships : 
it refuses to believe that it is impossible. No doubt, if R. 100 
or R.101 are a failure after their trials, and Mr. Spanner is 
proved right (which he will join with us, no doubt, in hoping 
that he will not be), then we shall have to go back to the Zep- 
pelin builders, hat in hand, and confess that British enterprise 
and inventiveness were not equal to the demands made on 
them. As matters now stand, we fecl that Mr. Spanner has 
made a contribution to aeronautics by the paper he read to 
the Institute of Marine Engineers on September 20th last 
(republished in this volume), but that his case is not proven, 
and not strengthened by his amplification of it. 
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A Story of Success 


My Life in Advertising. By Claude C. Hopkins. (Harpers, 
12s. 6d.) 

“Tne greatest event in my career occurred a year before 
I was born. My father selected for me a Scotch mother.” 
Thus does Mr. Hopkins take off on his flight to the unexplored 
airs of modern American advertising, and we, his passengers, 
are at once acutely aware of the keynote of his engine’s tune. 
From his Scotch mother, Mr. Hopkins tells us, he inherited those 
qualities to which he owed his success—he is the pioneer of 
scientific advertising—an instinct for “ safety first’ in all 
undertakings, for economy, for conservatism, and the capacity 
for intense industry and concentration :— 

“IT have supported myself since the age of nine. Other boys, 
when they went to school as I did, counted their school work a 
day. It was an incident to me. Before school I opened two school- 
houses, built the fires and dusted the seats. After school I swept 
those school-houses. Then I distributed the Detroit Evening News 
to sixty-five homes before supper.” 

Through his father he experienced poverty, and he tells 
us he owed much to that condition :— 

* It took me among the common people, of whom God made so 
many. I came to know them, their wants and impulses, their 
struggles and economies, their simplicities. These common people 
whom I know so well became my future customers. When [ talk 
to them, in print or in person, they recognize me as one of their 
kind. . . . I do not know the reactions of the rich. But I do 
know the common people. I love to talk to labouring men, to 
study housewives who must count their pennies, to gain the con- 
fidence and learn the ambitions of poor boys and girls. Give me 
something which they want and I will strike the responsive chord. 
My words will be simple, my sentences short. Scholars may ridicule 
my style. The rich and vain may laugh at the factors which I 
feature. But in millions of humble homes the common people will 
read and buy. They will feel that the writer knows them. And 
they, in advertising, form 95 per cent. of our customers.” 

The first success Mr. Hopkins achieved in advertising was 
with Bissell carpet sweepers. He offered service to housewives 
in an original form, with the result that the name of Bissell 
is now a household word. Leaving with regret his friends 
and the environment that he loved, seeking bigger fields, 
Mr. Hopkins joined the firm of Swift, the famous Chicago 


packers. 
At first his advertising for this firm produced no startling 
results, and after six weeks it was suggested to him that the 


sales in Cotosuct, a substitute for lard or butter in cooking, 
were expected to increase rapidly. Thereupon, Mr. Hopkins 
was seized with an inspiration—he would have the largest 
cake in the world and it should be cooked with Cotosuet. 
The cake was to be decorated magnificently, and to be built 
as high as the room in the premises where it was to be displayed. 
Half-page advertisements were inserted in the newspapers 
announcing this gigantic confection, and on the Saturday 
night when the store was opened the traflic was blocked by 
the sensation-loving crowds who flocked to see this spectacle, 

* During the week, 105,000 people climbed four flights of stairs 
to that cake. The elevators could not carry them. There I had 
demonstrators to offer samples of the cake. Then we had prizes 
to offer to those who guessed nearest to the weight, but every 
guesser had to buy a pail of Cotosuet. As a result of that week, 
Cotosuet was placed on a profit-paying basis in Chicago. We gained 
thousands of users.” 

No argument (the author points the moral for us) can ever 
compare with a dramatic demonstration in advertising, 

almolive Soap owes its popularity to Mr. Hopkins’s 
original method of putting it on the market, and, above 
all, to that jewel of advertising copy, “ Keep that schoolgirl 
complexion!” What woman can resist the appeal? Quaker 
Oats, Pepsodent, Food Shot from Guns (Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice) are all the children of Mr. Hopkins’s genius. 
His theory of “ scientific advertising ” will be best under- 
stood by quoting some of his own crisp sentences, which 
illustrate his method. 

* Brilliant writing has no place in advertising. Never try to 
show off. You are selling your product, not yourself. From start 
to finish offer service. Do not boast. Frivolity has no place in 
advertising. Nor has humour. Spending money is usually serious 
business. Never advertise negatively. Always present the attrac- 
tive side, not the offensive side of a subject. People are seeking 
happiness, safety, beauty, and content. ‘Then show them tho 
way. Superlative claims do not count. People are pretty well 
educated to the belief that advertising must tell the truth.” ~ 
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Thus Mr. Hopkins laid down the principles which, according 
to him, are as enduring as the Alps. 

No one can fail to be stimulated by this story of success. 
English readers may also be startled by its crudity and 
directness. It is not a personal history, but a business story, 
and a business story told with such honesty that it has the 
flavour of true romance, 


The Fasces and the Future 


The Pedigree of Fascism. By Aline Lion. (Sheed and Ward. 
10s. 6d.) 
The Universal Aspects of Fascism. By J. 8. Barnes. 
(Williams & Norgate. 10s. €d.) 
Tur author of this book, a Frenchwoman who has lived in 
Italy for many years and has made a deep study, not only of 
Italian conditions, but also of philosophy as a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Gentile, presents Fascism in a somewhat different light 
from that in which it ordinarily appears, especially to non- 
Italian observers. Fascism, according to her, must not be 
regarded as an isolated and temporary episcde, but studied 
in the general framework of Italian spiritual evolution. After 
a rapid but brilliant synthesis of the political ideas and events 
of Italy in the ninetcenth century. she traces the pedigree of 
Fascism back to the Renaissance and Machiavelli. through the 
philosophers of the subsequent ages, notably Vico and that 
almost forgotten but illuminating educationist, Vincenzo 
Cuoco, Croce, and Gentile, to its final practical realization in 
Mussolini. 

Although Croce is politically an opponent of Fascism, Mlle. 
Lion shows how many Fascist ideas are derived from and 
formulated in his teaching. As she considers Vascism “as 
the political expression of the intellectual, or rather spiritual, 
forces which are bringing Italy to the fore and determining the 
yvrowth of the Italian mind,” it is necessary to include Croce 
in an account of its history. But Gentile is to a much greater 
degree the philosophical inspirer of the movement. Ilis theory 
of the essential character of education is summed up as 
follows: <A school is a place where a master teaches and 
pupils learn; if the master and the pupils, the benches and 
the books, are transferred from the school-house to a barn, 
there even it is still a school: whereas if the master dces not 
teach or the pupils do not learn, there can be no school. 
Similarly, if a landowrer does not make goed use of his land, 
* he is not discharging his duties as a landowner and his rights 
to his proverty are not actual.” This is diametrically opposed 
to the * Rights of Man,” which assert a man’s right to use his 
property as he chooses 
citizenship as a birthright is a relic of Paganism when slavery 


might be the predestined fate of some and citizenship of 


others.” The last chapter is a study of the philosophical 
aspect of Mussolini's teaching and practice. The author 
compares Mussolini to Dante, because “just as Dante 
embodied in the Divina Commedia all the philosophy, all the 
arts and politics of Mediaeval Italy. Mussolini is now embedy- 
ing in the new régime all that is great and good in medern 
Italy.’ The author has certainly understood Fascism and the 
Italian character as few foreigners have done, and even to 
those who do not agree with all her conclusions the book will 
provide much food for thought. 

The same may be said of Major Barnes’s book. ‘ Whoever 
reads it (we quote from the preface by Signor Mussolini) 
* will convince himself that Barnes is well prepared for the 
task. His work is, in fact. the product of a direct knowledge 
of the question. Barnes knows Fascism both in its doctrinal 
claboration and its practical realization. His book is not the 
result of a rapid tour or a brief sojourn in Italy, but is the 
witness of a man who, having lived long in Italy, and knowing 
the language and mind of Italians, is able to penetrate into 
the intimacy of things and see what a hurried and distracted 
traveller cannot see.’ We may take this volume, then, as 
bearing the imprimatur of the Duce himself. It is perhaps 
the most impertant volume that has been published on 
Fascism in England, although, indeed, for the average 
Knglishman seeking a working knowledge of the subject 
we would rather recommend Commendatore Luigi Villari’s 
The Fascist Experiment. Curiously enough, the work of the 
Italian is more Anglo-Saxon in outlook than the logical! 


and sometimes rather laborious treatise woder notice. 





ius utendi ct abutendi. ** The view of 


To begin with fault-finding, such as there is. The author 
is more Latin than the Latins, more Catholic than the Pope. 
The “* Pagan Renaissance,” as he calls it, is all evil to him. 
Europe is to go back to Rome. There is to be a “ free reunion 
of Europe, of Christendom, under the leadership of the Dual 
Rome, that of the Pope and that of the Empire.’ Perish 
the thought, say we! Is it really true, however, that “ when 
Italians speak of Empire it is of this that they are chiefly 
thinking”? We give the Italians credit for more sense, 
Major Barnes repeats all the ominous phrases we have lately 
heard about big Empires * hemming in a vital and prolific 
nation ” which must expand or burst. It is we, eccording 
to this reasoning, who shall be “ responsible for any wars 
that break out in consequence of such a Nation’s right to 
live and to enjoy a better life.’ Was there ever such non- 
sense ? However, we are glad to see that there is hope of 
accommodating matters in the work of the League of Nations, 
* As Empires grow,” the author says, ** they fill up by Divine 
right the voids created by States in dissolution.” Why 
drag in the Divinity? To understand Fascism must 
we see the Vatican and Quirinal in double harness ? 
What would Don Sturzo say to Major Barnes’s panegyric of 
this pretty pair, or of his statement that the Catholic Christian 
way of life has seemed the best for Signor Mussolini ? 
Mussolini's noble Diary of the War, written while vet in the 
trenches, does not disclose many theological leanings. 
Perhaps, however, ** he grows in wisdom and mora! stature,” 
as Major Barnes says, and it is certainly true that he has 
a medium-like gift of comprehending the subconscious ideals 
of historical Italy dormant in the heart of every true Italian. 
“The Italian adores a Saint whe shows himself to be no 
fool either.” While conceding the greatness of the man, 
we feel that Major Barnes should not labour his sanctity ; 
his conversion is too recent. 

Done with criticism, we turn to more constructive pages. 
Fascism, as the author well emphasizes, is an attempt (perhaps 
the first in history %) to reconcile Christianity with property, 
and to find a place for great indusiries within the national 
economy. It is indeed a practical experiment in industrial 
Christianity. Through its Labour Courts and Welfare 
Institutes it seeks to create a proper state of mind in both 
masters and men, progressing as experience dictates to a 
* Unitive State ~ with the family as unit and the Nation as 
immediate ideal: God behind His temporal manifestation, 
Responsibility, hierarchy, discipline will replace those dubious 
ecatchwords “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” “It is a 
terrible thing,” savs the author, “this idea of enthroning 
the general will as sovereign.” Can the general will decide, 
he asks, on any technical issue such as Free Trade and Tariff 
Reform, with all the technical and statistical data involved ? 
Government must not depend immediately upon a popular 
vote. To harness it to the chariot of democracy is madness. 
The mob does not know its mind. True, in England the 
system has succeeded fairly well up to date, but only because we 
have never had a true democracy. English politics was a game 
for two. It cannot be played by three or more. Now that the 
Labour Party has taken a hand, the system may break down. 

What, then, are we to put in its place? The Nation, says 
Fascism, is a “ living moral entity which, though composed 
of individuals, transcends the scope and life of its com- 
ponents “—a breathing, beautiful, intangible Thing, existing 
both in past, present and future. This idea of a Nation 
splendid in history and quick with hope permeates all Fascist 
thought. There can be no class struggle in such a nation, 
but only “a struggle of capacities.” Men are born unequal 
in physique, intellect, opportunity. let Socialism slur over 
the difficulty as it will. Fascism would smooth the path 
of each, but insists sternly on the gospel of work. 

We have not space for even a summary of the practical 
measures of the past five years of Italian history, outlined 
by the author. It is difficult, however, after reading this 
book, to resist the conclusion that the Fascist experiment 
is marching on, while the Bolshevik, after being tested for 
double the time, is standing hat in hand begging the Lourgeois 
for his pence. The next decade will be an anxious one for 
all Europe, and in the future that stretches dim before us 
there is no doubt that Tialy (for the third time in her history) 
will play a notable part in irfuencing the minds and lives 
of men. Fascism may even, as the Duce thinks, fill this 
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century as Liberalism did the last. Major Barnes tells us 
why and how. No one who would be well informed on 
modern thought can afford to miss such a penetrating and 
authoritative analysis of a philosophy which may change 
the face and mould the spirit of the future. 


Fiction 
Chapters in our Social Story 


Declaration of Love. By Geoffrey Dennis. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Iron and Smoke. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Sleeping Sword. By Barbara Goolden. (Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

The Unburied Dead. By Stephen McKenna. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Caste. By Cosmo Hamilton. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 


TueEsE novels, either in their entirety or in their conclusions, 
are restless with varied impressions of contemporary society, 
some being plaintive about the unflinching egoism of up-to- 
date youth, the younger generation that comes, not * knocking 
at the door” like its Ibsenitish predecessor, but rushing past 
on its own new track where no portals are. 

Declaration of Love, however, stands by itself. Its author 
is already acclaimed a master in those realms of spiritual 
terror immanent in every period of time. This is an epistolary 
duet between the son of “* Mary Lee” and the fascinated 
creature who is evidently doomed to “* go with him to Eternity.” 
The two friends have been working in Coblenz in the diplomatic 
bureau concerned with ** Occupation ” ; but it is only Yorick 
Lee’s extreme frankness, and his awareness of his conflicting 
* selves,” that modernize his knot of base and noble qualities 
into something like a “case.” It is really necessary to 
remember his descent ; Mary Lee, that swart lily grown from 
morbid soil of torment, could not but transmit some poison 
to her son. Yet those intolerable dark-flaming hours in the 
lonely hell of Melancholia, these mad solitudes in Eternity, 
do invest Yorick with the magnificence and sombre poesy 
which secure compassion for him even when, in smiting out 
a possible second-best for himself from the tender amorist who 
offers her all, with the cold perversity of neurasthenia he 
behaves like a cad indeed. He is no modern in his vision of a 
transcendental Love, touched once in a dream of God, glimpsed 
once in the eyes of a friend, so that he ever desires ** The Lady 
of this Lord.” It is a consuming reverie that binds him to 
the great lost tradition of Platonists, mediaeval lovers, pocts 
and philosophers; and all his references to it are delicate, 
original, and fierily sincere. In discussing the ** comrade. 
marriage ”’ he becomes brutal, icily egotistical, the calculating 
exponent of his ‘* Fourteen Points,” till, disarmed by sheer 
tenderness, he capitulates to the unequal duellist. But 
“In the high mad sense of heaven, I do not love you,” he cries, 
candid to the last, even in his repentance. She is heroic 
enough to accept comradely affection, it seems. But she 
sounds mild as milk, after the vitriol and honey of his biting, 
burning style—a patient Griselda, for ali her little modern 
“freedoms.” Harsh, discordant, amazing, these bitter love- 
letters testify to the imperious reality of the human soul; 
and Yorick’s cruel prose has its climaxes of suffering beauty. 

Yorick Lee’s heavenly Eros is a god in exile these days, 
but Friendship is a relation that brightens with some of the 
lost fire and force. For ail its stern title, Miss Sheila Kaye 
Smith’s Iron and Smoke is like a sedative after Mr. Dennis's 
corrosive book. ‘The “rape of Demeter,” transitions of 
industrial phases, contrasts of English society in North 
and South, are themes that lie cloudily behind the quict 
life of Herringdales Manor; but the real spring of the 
story is hidden in the growing friendship between the 
wife of Sir Humphrey Mallard, a Sussex squire who 
dies before his heir is born, and the mistress of his 
youth, the wife of a neighbouring landowner. With a 
silken tact and a skilful grey weaving of every-day events, 
the opposed women are drawn naturally, casily together, till 
the mutual kindness is powerful enough in the end to abolish 
the last claim of Humphrey’s faded ghost. There is much 
subtle and truthfui observation of the small amenities that 
assuage sorrow, and con ole middle-age; and the apple- 
scented ways of Sussex still retain their cordial weleome. The 
thildren of Jenny and Isabel are singularly graceless exponents 


of the New Youth ; but the friendship compensates even for 
the cutting edges of their behaviour. It scems a pity that the 
two women are kept so resolutely mediocre. Jenny seems 
consistently silly and selfish, with no thoughts on the wing. 
Isabel, who begins better, becomes as conventional as she. 
They are not really versed in pain nor adequate to tragedy ; 
and the Humphrey episode fades gently enough, as they lap 
sweet comfort. But a kind of mellow tolerance in the attitude 
and style of their chronicler glows around their figures, and 
dowers these average women with a peaceful charm. 

At the end Jenny sits bewildered by Blake’s Jerusalem 
over the wireless in the suave tones of the Announcer. The 
Sleeping Sword takes its title from that much-misused poem, 
which should be forbidden to public quotation till it recovers its 
piercing power. Miss Barbara Goolden admits that the Sword 
is asleep ; and, since a note of irony refreshes her closing scene 
concerning the General Strike, I take it that she does not see 
it awake as a special constable’s truncheon. Her book is 
young in its gay devices of style ; her characters are young, 
and jarred and vexed by the bewildered shape of life, though 
friendly and lovable creatures mostly. Elizabeth's 
chalant ménage is funny and wistful. Elizabeth herself is 
delightful, but perhaps Juanita is the one person in a state 
of grace, for she has the secret of composure. It is a touching 
and amusing and gallant story, this, with brave promise for 
the future. 

In The Unburied Dead Mr. Stephen McKenna seems to 
intend a stern analysis of moribund old families, who keep 
a grip on conditions they serve no more with brain or heart 
ot income, by connivance at dishonourable bargains. For- 
tunately, he tells a lively story of London society instead. 
It has some charming episodes ; and the quict Arthur Weston 
is an attractive hero. His gentle and chivalrous attitude to 
the wilful bright Betty, whose efforts to exploit the New Rich 
for the benefit of the impoverished Ashfords are rather disas- 
trous in the end, is indicated with real tenderness. But 
surely his love, the passive Anita, could not be so lumpishly 
submissive to an unreasonable papa at this time of day. 
And, at this time of day too, would his romantic deliverance 
of that opaque young woman be punished by * social ostra- 
cism * and banishment to a palm-tree island ? Surely not. 
He was an American millionaire. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton raises another problem in * social 
ostracism,” in Caste. He sweeps us to Florence, Paris, New 
York, and London ; his companies are dazzling and varied ; 
chapter follows chapter with unflagging surprise and zest. 
I think that, as there is a degree of poverty at which the 
human soul goes out in sheer physical misery, so there is a 
degree of wealth at which keen emotional experience is atro- 
phied. But Mr. Hamilton makes his multi-millionaires and 
their children as responsive as may be. Like Warminster and 
the Duchesse de Bergy, I learn with surprise that in New 
York a daughter of Gentile wealth may not wed a son of 
Jewish wealth without extreme social discomfort; and I 
should have thought that the determined Jean would have 
kept her Max, even though that distracted musician was 
poisoned with base suggestions and synthetic drinks at a 
Bohemian studio. (A very interesting scene this, with a 
well-known young English dramatist singing cynically.) 
Better I like the sensitive and charming prelude to the story, 
where the fatuous millionaire abandons a gracious lady. 
But the whole book is full of colour and movement and relish. 

RacuEL ANNAND TAyYLor. 


non- 


So Much Good. A Novel in a New Manner. 


By 
Frankau. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) : 


Glibert 
Wuy in a new manner? the reader asks himself after reading 
Mr. Frankau’s latest romance. There are the same 
ingredients as before, a closely knit plot, clever charac- 
terization of women, heart thrills, divorce, war. Gone, 
however, is the lambent lyricism of One of Us. In spite of 
the author’s great abilities, we find a lack of freshness. 
Margery Nolan is a charming girl, en route for Australia. 
** Shadowy boat decks called them and seas phosphorescent 
and the Southern Cross.” No wonder the great vein on 
Henry's temple throbbed. Afterwards there was Colombo, 
champagne fizzing in their glasses, Henry’s eyes dark across 
the table. Among the scarlet hibiscus, jungle-magic enfolded 
them. And then you can guess what happened. However, 
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she jilted Henry and married a Jew, whom she divorced 
during the War in order to marry Alan Denning. Alan was 
killed. Arthur Coleman came next, out of quite one of 
the bottom drawers of manhood. Te involved her in a dress- 
maker's shop and a horrible vampire, Elspeth Innis. At 
last, however, poor distracted Margery, who is the best of 
good fellows. wins free from her troubles and starts a flower 
shop in New York, which is a success. Here, in middle age, 
she meets Henry again, now a famous doctor. But she will 
not marry him, for there is a fifty-three-year-old reformed 
drunkard in the background. The moral is that there is no 
wisdom except after much suffering. Neither is wisdom all. 
Nor love. There is a Higher Thing that may have been 
revealed to Margery Nolan as she stood sadly, but we think 
proudly, in her flower shop in New York, watching the 
sunlight fade. Baldiy, that is the story, It is a little unfair 
to the author, perhaps, to tell it thus, for it omits the wit 
and worldly wisdom, the intensity, the interest, which Mr. 
Frankau gives us. Yet we miss the authentic note of Peter 
Jac keson,. 


The Centenary of the “Athenaeum” 


Tuis week our contemporary, the Nation and Athenaeum, 
publishes the centenary number of the last-named journal, 
an event we have particular pleasure in recording, as we are 
ourselves to celebrate our hundredth anniversary this year. 
The Athenaeum first appeared in January, 1828, from 
offices at 147 Strand, near Somerset House. Although its 
infancy was marked by growing pains, it began to prosper 
in 1830, when edited by Charles Wentworth Dilke (grand- 
father of the Liberal statesman), who halved its price and 
increased its size. Later, Sir Charles Dilke continued the 
tradition of his family, reviewing for the paper regularly 
and maintaining the high tradition of integrity which the 
Athenaeum helped to establish amongst weekly journals. 
The issue published to-day, of which we have seen some 
advance proofs, contains three interesting and amusing 
page reproductions from the old Athenaeum. There is, 
for instance, a page advertisement of Pickwick Papers, which 
appeared on March 26th, 1836, and an editorial note in the 
first issue which still rings down the century: ** The impos- 
sibility of including within any Single Number of a Periodical 
Journal a specimen of all the subjects it is intended to 


embrace, induces the Editor to say that a vast variety of 


topics not touched on in the present number will be included 
in future ones, as the natural operation of time and experience 
harmonizes the chaos of all new beginnings into form.” 

In the files of the old Athenaeum, as Mr. Edmund Blunden 
says in an article in this issue, the ** hurried hand of posterity ” 
may, but probably will not, explore the greatness of the 
Victorians. What a galaxy of graces we might find! The 
vivacity of Hood, the dashing reviews of Reynolds, the 
pleasing melodies of Lamb and some of the best of his T'able- 
Talk (why, he asks, does salmon fortify “its condition with 
the mighty lobster sauce, whose embraces are fatal to the 
delicate relish of the turbot ?**) may be found if we turn 
back these magisterial pages. 

An interesting article by Mr. John Randall, who served 
the Athenaeum for more than half a century as proof-reader 
and sub-editor, recalls the fact that Watts-Dunton was a 
terror of compositors, but that Swinburne, on the other hand, 
sent his manuscript in a clear round hand and rarely altered 
a word of his lyrics in proof. Hours of work, when Mr. 
Randall was a printer's apprentice, were sixty a week, and 
his pay five shillings! When, later, work stopped for him 
at 7 p.m. on Wednesdays instead of 8.80, he felt as if he 
had enjoyed a half-holiday ! No pay was allowed for over- 
time. and the Athenaeum used not to go to press until one 
o'clock of a Thursday morning. Mr. Randall has lived to 
see better times: first 38s. for a 54-hour week, then, after a 
fight, 39s. for a 52}-hour week, and later 42s. for a 48-hour 
week. Since 1914 these wages have doubled and well the 
compositors deserve it! 

We wish long life and a continued prosperity to our con- 
temporary. Long may it continue to uphold. its tradition 
of criticism, its informed comment on affairs and its chivalry 
in social reform. 


Insurance 


NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
ONCE again it is being announced that various life offices 
have reduced their rates of premium for non-parti ipating 
life assurance. This course is in the prevailing fashion, 
and gives rise to the question whether non-participating 
policies can ever be made so attractive as with-profit 
assurance, 

Two things have contributed to the reduction in the 
premiums for non-profit policies, as they have to the 
very large bonuses which are now being given on partici- 
pating assurance. One is the high rate of interest earned 
on the funds, and the other is the greatly improved 
mortality among assured lives. These two things have 
lowered the cost of life assurance, and tend to emphasize 
the contrast between with-profit and non-profit policies. 
Intrinsically, a non-participating pclicy is not so good a 
contract as one that shares in the surplus. It is to be 
supposed that an actuary, when settling the rates of 
premium for guaranteed benefits, assumes that mortality 
will be heavier than is likely to be experienced, and that 
the interest earned will be at a lower rate than will 
probably be obtained. He errs, if at all, in making sure 
that the life office will receive something more than the 
actual cost of a non-profit policy. 

The participating policy holders, on the ether hand, 
may obtain their assurance at cost price, or even less, 
because in most companies they share in the protits 
that are made out of non-participating assurance and 
annuities. 

On the other hand, they may in fact pay more than 
their life assurance actually costs, because the whole 
surplus that is earned is not distributed. <A stringent 
valuation is adopted, and strong reserves are set aside. 
These provide not merely a large margin of security, but 
a capacity for earning profits which make sure of main- 
taining a high rate of bonus, and perhaps of increasing 
it in the future. 

The strengthening of the security and bonus-earning 
capacity of an oflice is essential and excellent up to a 
point, but it may result in some injustice and disadvan- 
tage, especially to policy holders of an advanced age 
who receive less than they might for the time being, in 
order that future prosperity, which they will not share, 
may be secured. If this process is carried too far, 
participating assurance may become disadvantageous 
as compared with non-profit policies. 

Another point of importance is the increase in the 
difference between the rates of premium for the two 
classes of assurance. The rates for non-profit policies 
have been falling, while those for participating assurance 
have remained substantially as they were, although the 
policy holders have reaped the benefit of higher interest 
and lower mortality through the larger bonuses that 
are being declared. Bonuses, however, are a deferred 
benefit, while a low rate of premium gives from the outset 
a much larger amount of assurance protection than can 
be obtained at the same cost under with-profit policies. 
At the present time there is, happily, increasing recogni- 
tion of the need for, and importance of, life assurance 
protection for dependents, and a high rate of premium, 
even though accompanied by large future bonuses, does 
not wholly meet this requirement. 

It is true that under the special system of the Scottish 
Provident Institution, and the discounted bonus plan 
which many oflices adopt, low premiums are combined 
with participation in the profits. Under such plans, the 
amount of assurance given from the commencement 
for a premium of, say, £100 a year, is nearly as much 
as can be obtained under non-participating assurance, 
and after a few years, even with the small bonus appro- 
priate to a low rate of premium, the sum assured is greater 
under the with-profit than it is under the non-profit 
policy. 

It would seem probable and desirable that the premiums 
and bonuses for participating assurance should be 
reduced, or that increasing attention should be paid to 
the special plans under which these conditions can be 
realized, WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


British Agriculture and Empire Resources 


Tue annual bank meetings, which seem to be awaited 
with increasing interest every year, have had a good send- 
off in the speech of Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the chairman 
of Barclays Bank. There were few features of impor- 
tance in the industrial and financial situation, both local 
and international, which were not dealt with in common- 
sense fashion, but, for preference, I would emphasize the 
remarks made in the earlier part of the speech with regard 
to British agriculture and in the latter part with regard 
to the resources of the Empire as a whole. 

In both of these matters Mr. Goodenough speaks with 
some considerable authority. In East Anglia Barclays 
Bank has for gencrations been in close touch with the 
farming industry, and Mr. Goodenough has lost no oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming his views with regard to the 
importance of developing and utilizing Empire resources. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge that 
agriculture in this country is passing through a period 
of difliculty and depression, and just as in some other of 
our key industries bankers have had to render financial 
aid over a considerable period, so it is clear that, to use 
Mr. Goodenough’s expressive phrase, many of the banking 
advances to farmers have become “ sticky ” owing to the 
difficult conditions in farming in many parts of the 
country, though it is satisfactory to note that many 
loans granted during the “ boom” period for the pur- 
chase of farms have been repaid. In addition to the loans 
made for the purchase of land, there have been large 
farming credits to carry on business which has been 
affected by high costs of production and lower prices, 
while bad harvests have intensified the difficulties of 


the situation. Moreover, in spite. of considerable 
reductions, farm rating to-day is much higher 
than formerly, and while, as the chairman of 


Barclays Bank remarked, improved and cheaper transport 
facilities would help the situation, the tendency, so far 
as the railroads are concerned, seems to be in the direction 
of higher rather than lower charges. Mr. Goodenough 
also emphasized the need in many instances for farmers 
obtaining long-term credit with the object of increasing 
the productivity of land by putting the farms in better 
condition. There has, he maintains, been great neglect 
in this respect for a number of years past and if, said the 
chairman of Barclays Bank, “the Government could 
give encouragement by enabling the owner of the land or 
the tenant farmer to obtain cheap long-term credit for 
carrying out works of improvement, it would be a great 
service.’ Such a policy, he maintained, would not only 
improve the rental and capital values of the land, but 
would raise the present level of the farming industry and 
improve the credit of the farmers. 


EvurorEAN PROBLEMS. 


Before dealing with Mr. Goodenough’s reference at the 
end of his address to the question of Empire resources, I 
-must refer to his comments upon certain features of the 
financial and industrial position in Europe and the 
United States, for it is those features which give special 
point to the emphasis laid upon our Empire resources. 
After recognizing the great rise in the American exchange 
on London in recent years—which, however, Mr. Goode- 
xough very properly described as a depreciation in the 
- dollar rather than an appreciation in European currencies 
.——he emphasized the forces making for mass production in 
countries like the United States and Germany. As 
‘regards the former country, the size of the population and 
-the absence of any tariff barriers between the States 
constitute a definite stimulus to mass production and a 
‘kind of guarantee of consumption. Commenting, how- 
ever, in this connexion upon the plea which has been put 
‘forward for a Customs Union or Agreement as to tariffs 
~promoting an internal free market for Europe, Mr. 
Goodenough made the very shrewd observation that. it 


scemed to him “ that as the net result, Germany would be 
the chief gainer by such a policy owing to her highly 
developed industrial organization.” 


Empire DEVELOPMENT. 


Once more, therefore, Mr. Goodenough used the 
occasion of the annual meeting at Barclays Bank to stress 
the importance which attaches to the development of the 
resources of our Empire. After giving figures showing the 
great importance of the trade of the Empire even as it 
exists to-day, Mr. Goodenough especially emphasized 
the fact that large and fertile areas are awaiting develop- 
ment. In his opinion, there can be no doubt that as 
capital funds are provided for Empire development, 
together with sound and well organized banking facilities, 
trade within the Empire should continue to increase. 
Moreover, there was one brief sentence in particular in 
the speech of the chairman of Barclays Bank which 
I cannot help thinking is pregnant with meaning. 
America and Germany may increase their output of 
manufactured goods, but if properly developed the 
British Empire has an advantage in raw materials which 
all the world needs. 


A Cau To Errorr. 


Surely then, at a moment when the fiercest compe- 
tition is threatened in everything pertaining to industrial 
activity, there is an imperative call to economy both in 
public and private affairs at home, and a frank recognition 
of the need for cheap financial facilities and costs of 
sroduction as compared with other countries. Equally, 
ommen, I am sure that Mr. Goodenough is only pro- 
claiming a truth which ought to be obvious when he 
affirms that the prosperity of our country and of the whole 
Empire is largely dependent upon the development 
of the areas within the Empire through inter-Imperial 
finance and trade. Indeed, one is sometimes inclined 
to think that our present time of adversity is meant to 
impress this very lesson upon the imagination of the 
entire community. 

Arrucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Market TENDENCIES. 
Tux immediate success which attended the flotation last 
week of the Indian Loan for £7,500,000 was one of those 
events which seems to indicate, for the moment, the present 
tendency of markets. In view of the fact that the public 
had just applied for many millions in Government Treasury 
Bonds, and in view also of the fact that the terms of the Indian 
Loan, though sufficiently good for the bona-fide investor, 
offered no particular attractions to the mere premium hunter, 
the market was prepared for underwriters having to take 
up a part of the issue. As a matter of fact, however, the 
subscription lists were only open for a few hours, the Loan 
being quickly oversubscribed. It is fairly clear, therefore, 
that resources awaiting investment are still very considerable, 
and, so far as may be judged, the inquiry at the moment 
centres mainly upon high-class trustee securities with a kind 
of overflow of inquiry into the better-class Foreign Govern- 
ment stocks. Not that the more speculative markets are at 
all depressed, but the tendencies are of a more uncertain 
character with irregular movements in prices. Oi] and rubber 
shares in the speculative groups must still be described as dull, 
with apparently no great prospects until, on the one hand, 
fears of an oil war have been removed, and, in the other case, 
until visible stocks of rubber have declined. 
* * * * 
BANKING RESULTs. 


As anticipated, all the leading banks have maintained 
their dividends for the past year, but at the same time some 
small diminution has been shown in profits. For the most 
part the reduction has been small, but the tendency is not, 
perhaps, to be overlooked, especially if we are to experience 
lower interest rates, for it must be remembered that so far 
banks have had somewhat higher money rates to enable them 
to meet the enormous increase which has taken place in their 
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Why continue to be 


DEAF 


when you can test this Marvellous 
New Invention at Home 
for 30 days? 


is you have but a spark of liearing left, this 
wonderful new invention will enable you to 
hear both nearby and distant sounds as clearly and 
distinctly as those whose hearing is normal—to 
converse with perfect freedom and privacy and 
without embarrassment—to hear in Church, con- 
= hall or theatre, at a distance of 50, 100 or even 

o feet, as clearly as you can c& itch the whis sper 
of the person seated next you, 








every note in the scale, gives pure, undistorted re- 
prodt iction of every tone of the voice, every note 
of music, The volume of sound can be controlled 
at will, It is not necessary to speak directly into 
the Fortiphone, nor does the wearer have to seek 
a point of v anta Weighing but a few ounces, 
it is concealed in “he clothing as conveniently as a 
pocket book. On a woman the earpiece can be 
quite invisible, on a man it is less conspicuous than 
eyeglasses, No headband is necessary, 





The Sonomax “ 
coat pocket ” 
Amplifier surpasses in 
power heavy box de- 
vices Weighing many 
lbs. The greatest dis- 





Thousands already know, throuch the Forti- 


phone, the great joy of restored hearing. 
No matter how often vou have been Pad 
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che nae fe yn. thang disappointed, remember that here is ae 
: y an entirely new discovery, which sQy 4 
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Test it at Home—30 days BE. eo 





Our wnique Thitty-Days Home ‘Trial Plan A, & Pra 
enables you to test the FORTIPHONE 4 /A9eQh5° al 
in your own home, in street, Church, « Ore «9 °" 
theatre and concert hall BEFORE YOU Og © & os . 
BUY, Call for free consultation and 40% 2% < , 
trial or send this coupon or a postcard {4% OD * ral 
for full particulars, at once, For as $ oy Pg o* 
address. see coupon. Langham House .¢ , s $2 . ann 
is above Oxford Circus opposite 9% os? - . 
the Regent Street Polytechnic, - “J Vv RS af ral oa 
‘Take liftin entrance to THIRD os xe AY" ot. 3 a * Fa 
FLOOR, “s ~~” ne f uw 5 i” * os 
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Agents 
Everywhere. 


1,200 
Offices. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1927) £274,460,678 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 






































Scotland Yard Inspector and 
New Harrap Detective Story 


Messrs. Harrap took the original step of 
submitting to a prominent ex-Detective- 
Inspector of Scotland Yard the MS. of 


The Marloe Mansions Murder 


By ADAM GORDON MACLEOD 
(Published at 7s. 6d. net on January 20th) 


the Inspector’s suggestions, marks a considerable advance 
on the author’s first novel, The Cathra Mystery ; in review- 
ing the latter the New Statesman said, “ Readers of detec- 
tive stories will find Mr. Macleod an author worth watch- 
hy and there were remarkable notices in the Nation, 

unch 


Attention is again called to Foster Johns’ THE 
which Miss Rose 
Macaulay cailed an unusually good, well-sus- 
tained mystery-story”’ and the Liverpool Post “‘ a 
detective story of positively bewildering cleverness.” 


Times Literary Supplement, Sunday Times, etc. 


VICTORY MURDERS, 


“cc 


The Eéouse of Lost Identity 


By DON“ALD CORLEY. Decorations by the author, 
and an in/roduction by JAMES BRANCH CABELL. IOs. net 


“Eleven stories, various and sophisticated. ‘The Book of Debts’ 
gave one reader the rare, authentic shiver up the spine. ‘ The Ghost 
Wedding,’ the best of the Chinese pieces, is good enough to have 
fallen tro: n The Wallet of Kai Lung. Mr. Corley has more than inven- 
livenes he has imegination. It is some sort of compliment that in 
reading him we called to mind high precedents such as the foregoing.’ 
— Manchester Guardian, 





GENERAL 


The Fellahin of Upper Egypt 


By WINIFRED S. BLACKMAN, F.R.A.I. Introduction 
by R. R. Marett, D.Sc. With many Illustrations. 15s. net 


“ This simply written and most interesting account is packed with 
information ; it not only describes the customs, but reveals the magical 
and religious ideas of the peasantry and shows how many of them are 
direct descendants of the custom and belief of the early Dynasties. Very 
od HADDON in 


The story, which was carefully revised in accordance with 


well illustrated, and deserves wide recognition.” —Dr. A. 
Cambridge Review. 


In Search of Our Ancestors 


By MARY E. BOYLE. Preface by the ABBE HENRI 
BreviIL. With reproductions of cave-paintings in colour 
and many other illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
“ The best book of its kind I have come acrcss.”"—J/]. London News, 


The italian Riviera 
By BOHUN LYNCH. “ Kitbag Travel Books.” 7 


} It is that rare thing—a 
Statesman. 








“Excellent, efficient, masculine and 
guide not written for Americans.”’—/ 
““Not mercly tantalising: it is a torment. This i 
—provided you are one of those to whom all travel is 
Evening Standard. 


@ Mr. Arnold Lunn’s 
serics will be published 


A Voyage to 
: 








SWITZERLAND in ihis 


early in Sebruary. 


the South Seas 1740-41 


JOHN CUMMINS, 


By JOHN BULKELEY a 
>. Wager. tos. 6d. net 


Gunner and Carpenter of H.A 
“One of the most enthralling stories of adventure in sea literature, 
and casts a bright light on social conditions associated with the 
building cf England’s sea-power.’"—Srar. 








The Narrative of 
Samuel Hancock 1845-60 


A description of his overland journey to Oregon, his 
With maps. Now 


captivity among the Indians, etc. 
Ios. 6d, net 


published for the first time. 


* Romance in the finest sense of the word.’ il. London News. 





GEO. G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
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overhead charges in the shape of salaries, rates, &c., since 
the War. In all the dividend announcements which have 
appeared, however, there have been indications of the same 
policy of prudence in the matter of placing large sums to 


contingencies, 
* * * % 


MiIpLAND SHARE BOoNvs. 


In our annual Banking Supplement, which will appear 
later on, we shall hope to deal in detail with the banking 
results for the past year. Special reference, however, must 
be made on this occasion to the fact that the Report of the 
Midland Bank was accompanied by the announcement of an 
increase in the share capital. It is proposed to offer to 
existing shareholders new shares of £1 each, fully paid, in the 
proportion of one new share for every £20 of paid-up capital, 
the premium of £1 to be credited to the Reserve. The allot- 
ment will be made to all shareholders on the register on the 
29th proximo. It may be recalled that the creation of 
5,771,052 shares of £1 each was authorized in April, 1925, 
and up to the present 688,908 of such shares have been issued. 
When the increase of capital now proposed is completed, the 
paid-up capital of the bank will have been raised to £13,300,000 
and the Reserve Fund to a similar amount. This tendency 
gradually to increase the share capital of the banks is in 
accordance with the indications I gave in these columns a few 
weeks ago, and I am very glad to observe that expectations 
are materializing, for in view of the great post-War expansion 
in deposits it is undoubtedly desirable that the proportion of 
capital to liabilities should be raised. Moreover, while the 
new capital is issued on terms constituting a bonus to existing 
shareholders, the procedure is at the same time in harmony 
with the general policy of placing a sound balance-sheet and 
the security of the depositors before any question of increased 
dividend to shareholders. 


* Eo * * 


Barciays (DomINIon, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS). 


In another column I draw attention to the plea for the 
development of our Empire resources made by Mr. Goodenough 
at the annual meeting of Barclays Bank. Practical expression 
of Mr. Goodenough’s views in this matter is, of course, 
afforded by the manner in which, through the operations of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) the 
Chairman of both institutions is in daily touch with develop- 
ments in many parts of our Empire. Under its present able 
management Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) is 
making steady progress, while accompanying the speech of 
the Chairman at the recent meeting a valuable statement 
giving the summary of conditions and progress in South 
Africa, the Mauritius, British East and West Africa, British- 
West Indies, Egypt, Sudan and Palestine, is distributed to the 


shareholders. 
* * * a 


Goop Insurance RESULTS. 

The annual valuation of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, as at December 31st last, discloses a net surplus of 
£864,162. The ordinary rate of compound reversionary bonus 
has been increased by 1s. to 45s. per cent., which follows 44s. 
per cent. declared for the previous two years. For the year 
1926 a special additional reversionary bonus of 6s. per cent. 
compound was allotted to Whole-Life With-Profit Assurances. 
This special extra bonus has been maintained, making a total 
of 51s. per cent. compound for Whole-Life With-Profit policies 
for the year 1927. The surplus carried forward has been 
increased to £751,246. An interim bonus of 45s. per cent. 
compound will be paid in respect of claims arising during the 
current year. The net New Business is the largest amount 
which the Society has completed, and for the first time in its 
history the gross amount exceeds £1,000,000. The average 
net rate of interest earned during the year increased to 
£4 14s, 3d. per cent. after deduction of Income Tax and 
excluding Reversions. The Society’s funds increased by 
£316,013 to £5,078,691. 


% % * * 
AFRICAN BANKING. 


An excellent half-yearly statement of accounts is published 
by the Standard Bank of South Africa. It shows the deposits 
to have increased during the year from £48,459,060 to 
£49,128,000. There is also an expansion in loans and 
advances, suggesting an improvement in trade conditions. 
The bank maintains its usual interim dividend at the rate of 
14 per cent. per annum. 


* * * = 


A Prosperous INDUSTRY. 


In the course of his remarks at the annual meciing, held 
last Monday, of the British-American Tobacco Company, 
the Chairman, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, gave a very interesting 
summary of the growth in the prosperity of this great indus- 
trial concern. For the first year of the company’s existence 


there was a net profit of £140,000 on a capital Gi £6,000,000, 
To-day the issued capital is nearly £28,000,000 while the profit 
has expanded to £6,500,000. These figures, the Chairman 
maintained, resulted from a very small margin of profit on 
a very large volume of business. Referring to the rumours 
of a * Tobacco War ” Sir Hugo stated that during the thirty 
years he had been connected with the company he had had 
frequent experiences of such threatened competition, but he 
could assure the shareholders there was no reason to be 
disturbed by the threats. 
* * * 2 


AN Important Work. 

If there are any readers of the Spectator who desire to 
obtain a really clear apprehension of the great financial 
developments which have taken place since the War in the 
banking system of America and in the Money Market of that 
country, I would strongly recommend to their notice a volume 
which has just appeared entitled The Reserve Banks and 
the Money Market, It is written by Dr. Randolph Burgess, 
an assistant Federal Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and it has an admirable foreword from 
no less a person than Mr. Benjamin Strong, the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The book is written 
in such a clear though comprehensive manner that those 
who peruse the book carefully from cover to cover will have 
a thorough grasp of the banking system which has done so 
much to aid the United States in her amassing, not only of 
wealth, but of economic power, during the years of the War 
and still more during the years which have followed the 
conflict. The book is published by Harper and Brothers, 
of New York and London. A. W. KK. 


A Library List 


MisceLtaNeous :—Shakespeare as a Leiter-Writer and Artist 
in Prose. By R. L. Megroz. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Victorians, Edwardians, and Georgians. By John Boon. 
2 vols. (Hutchinson. 34s.) Black Armour. By 
Elinor Wylie. (Martin Secker. 5s.) The Palestine 
Campaigns. By Colonel A. P. Wavell. (Constable. 
12s. 6d.)——Biological Monographs and Manuals. Edited 
by F. A. E. Crew and D. Ward Cutler. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 15s.) Endymion. By John Keats. Type Fac- 
simile of first edition. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
— Some Studies in Ballet. By Arnold L. Haskell. 
(Lamiley and Co. 21s.) Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Nos. 30 and 82. (Government of 























India. No. 80, 3s. No. 82, 5s. 9d.) ‘The Iliad of 
Homer. Translated by Maurice Hewlett. (The Cressett 
Press. 50s.) 

Fiction :—Iron and Smoke. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) Caste. By Cosmo Hamilton. (Hurst and 
Blackett. ‘7s. 6d.) The Portreeve and Orphan Dinah. 
By Eden Phillpotts. New editions. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) 





Answers to Boswell’s “Johnson” Questions 


1. In the back parlour of Mr. Thomas Davies’s bookshop in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, on Monday, May ltth, 1763.—— 
2. At 17 Gough Square, E.C. 3. Goldsmith.—4. A tavern 
chair.——5. ‘* Driving briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty 
woman.”’-——6. English.——7. Edmund Burke.——8. Johnson’s 
cat.——-9. At a dinner-party given by Mr. Dilly, the bookseller. 
-~——10. Johnson to the Ear! of Chesterfield..—— ll. The death of 
Carrick.——12._ “ Cheerfulness was always breaking in.’’-——-13. 
Getting down from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s coach at the entry of 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, on Wednesday, June 30th, 1784. 














BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., LTD. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


England and America to foreign countries, to-day ihe most important 
end of the Company's business is its shareholding in companies 
operating in other countries. To-day we have upwards of 120 
subsidiary and allied undertakings, in which we are large share- 
holders, and we and those companies employ upwards of 75,000 
people. If you will consider the number of these subsidiary and 
allied undertakings it will help you to understand how our profits 
are arrived at. You will realize that those profits are derived not 
from an excessive margin of profit on a small amount of business, 
but from a small margin of profit on a large volume of business. 

I now formally beg to move the adoption of the Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ended September 30th, 1927, including payment 
on January 23rd instant of a final dividend of Is. 8d. per share upon 
the issued Ordinary Shares free of British Income Tax. I may elso 
mention that the directors have declared for the year 1927-28 an 
interim dividend of 10d. per share, free of British Income Tax, 
also payable on January 23rd, so that the shareholders will receive 
on that date 2s. 6d. per share. (Applause.) 

Mr. 8. J. Gilichrest (one of the deputy-chairmen) seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) + 25 for 32 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2}- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1f- De Reszke Tur#s - 20 for 1f- 


Je MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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A Private Income—Not a Salary. 


£400 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE— 
FOR YOU! 


Think of it ! Not a salary demanding daily 
work at the office, but a private income to be 
paid to you every year as long as you live. 
And while you are qualifying for it—it begins 
at age 55—there’s full protection for your 
family: £3,200, plus accumulated profits, 
will be paid to them in the event of your 
death. Should that be the result of an 
accident £6,400, plus the profits. 


Should illness or accident permanently pre- 
vent you earning any kind of living, £32 a 
month will be paid to you until you are 55, 
when the £400 a year becomes due. 


Every year you will save a very substantial 
amount of IncomeTax—a big consideration 
in itself, 

This can all be accomplished by means of a 
plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada— 
the great Annuity Company with Govy- 
ernment supervised assets exceeding 
£70,000,000. 


It’s a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age 
and for any amount. It brings independence 
within the reach of tens of thousands of 
men, who, otherwise, would be compelled to 
go on working till the end of their days. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY. 


To J. F. JUNKIN Gtenag~) SUN LIFE ASSURANCE co. 
OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, «sie wae: 4, London, W.C. 2. 
Nr, Temple Station.) 


Assuming I can save and deposit £...........cceseeeees OR iccdconsaccincasavice 
please send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of 
your endowment plan showing what income or cash sum will be 
available for me, 


BRED . . cccicduasdindimbasadirdnansteiaiandsecodnarissneepabineionuahdemdaesmbepbiicas 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
Address S cocnccrceeeeeereeeseeeee eee eees sees eee ee se eO OSE P HOSES SESE eeeer es seet FO sess erese® 


MR Gk OE I isc kines is nike tisdccticsensiisicncemnsvberveesesnsincnemercamess . 


GRE he ncsnccecsnrcecocscnnscccccssecenessenesadebessinaseetesssensaeieaiemsenanen 
S. 21/1/28. 





TO-DAY and until Saturday next only. 





secures to every customer values in House Furnishings 
which are never equalled elsewhere. For Example ; 
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Hamptons’ No. C13. 36 
Antique finish Occa- 


sionai Arm Chairs, up- Hamptons’ No. C15 2% 

holstered all hair and Wing Easy Chairs, hair 

covered with good quality stuffed seat covered in stripe 
cretonne, material, 

Reduced from Reduced from 


£3 18 6 to 63/- 00/- to 72S. 6d. 


For 60 pages of Illustrations, many in colour, of other Unequalled 
Bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Bedding. Linen, 
Wall-papers, Antiques, Pianos, China, Ironmongery, dc., + 


HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1, 


Hamptons pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in Creat Britain. 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
-STABLISHED 1880. 
Capital wasiainad pe Fully Paid... me Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund Pes ; ‘a re Yen 96,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOH: AMA. Reeasteen at Alexandria, batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchw ang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Viladivostock 
(temporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








-ROVAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - £2.500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct. a 1927) - £2.683,226 
Deposits (Oct., 1927) - - £44,186,574 


Head Office: St. Andrew Soin Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London : City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C, 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office : Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 
223 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
3usiness Transacted. 

The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 

Issues, &c. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS. 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF THE ENTERPRISE. 





Tu twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on January Ith, at the 
offices of the Company, Westminster House, 7, Millbank, S.W. 1, 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: On the assets 
side of the balance sheet, loans to and current accounts with your 
Associated Companies, £5,390,631, show a decrease of £3,198,813. 
This is due partly to the fact that your loans to and current accounts 
with China have been substantially reduced owing to the conditions 
at present prevailing in that country, and partly to the fact that 
certain of your subsidiary companies were under-capitalized and 
you have subscribed for new shares for cash in such companies, 
which enabled them to reduce their indebtedness to your Company. 

Investments in Associated Companies show an increase from 
£16,919,.375 to £20,135,601. This is the largest item on the Assets 
side, and shows an increase this year of £3,216,226. This is partly 
accounted for by the increase of your investments in other Asso- 
ciated Companies and in the purchase of new businesses. 

Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials at cost or under 
now stand at £5,652,893, or an increase of £629,862. This is due 
to the increase in the purchase of leaf tobacco to meet increasing 
business. The stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials 
have been carried at cost or under as in previous years. 

Prorit AND DIVIDENDS. 

The accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting 
all charges and providing for Income Tax, of £6,354,095, an increase 
of £158,278 over the previous year, which the directors trust the 
shareholders will consider very satisfactory. Last year we carried 
forward a balance of £4,026,173, out of which we paid a final dividend 
of one shilling and eight pence per share(free of Income Tax), amount- 
ing to £1,958,298, which left us with a disposable balance of 
£2,067,874. 

During the year some additional coupons have been deposited 
with us in respect of the shares issuable in pursuance of the Extra- 
ordinary Resolution of the shareholders of June 21st, 1926, and 
we have allotted to shareholders 2,901 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
and a sum of £2,901 is deducted from the balance, leaving £2,064,973. 
To this must be added the profits for the year as previously men- 
tioned, £6,354,095, less the Preference dividend amounting to 
£225,000, and the four interim dividends paid on the Ordinary 
Shares for the year amounting to £3,916,600, leaving a disposable 
balance of £4,277,468, out of which the directors recommend the 
distribution on January 23rd, 1928, of a final dividend (free of 
British Income Tax) on the issued Ordinary Shares of Is. 8d. per 
share, amounting to £1,958,339 5s., leaving £2,319,129 13s. 3d. 
to be carried forward, all of which is required in the operations 
of the company. 

PosiTION IN CHINA, 

I regret to say that during the year under review there was no 
{mprovement in the trading conditions in China, and the revenues 
we derived from that country suffered substantially. We can 
only hope that the forces which are working in China for order, 
security, and prosperity will, in the end, prove triumphant. 
Whilst that day, unfortunately, has not arrived, it does seem to 
us that the outlook is a little brighter than it has been. The staff 
of our Associated Company in China have done yeoman service 
during times of unexampled difficulty and danger and through 
their loyalty and energy our Allied Company in China has been 
able to carry on business in a way which, from here, would look 
impossible. Whilst the Company's profits from China were reduced, 
you will see from the figures in the balance sheet that any reduction 
in the profits received from that country was more than made up 
by increased profits made elsewhere. 

I have stated that the increase in our investments is partly due 
to the purchase of new businesses, and I think it will interest you 
to know that we have purchased in the United States of America 
a small business, Brown and Williamson Incorporated, which is 
a business carried on in the southern part of that country. Your 
Board felt that we ought to make a beginning, however small, 
in a country as rich and as prosperous as the United States of 
America, 

An INTERESTING RETROSPECT. 

At the end of last September we completed the first twenty-five 
years of the Company's operations, and it may be of interest to 
shareholders if I depart somewhat from our usual procedure and 
give a little résumé of the growth of their enterprise. This Company 
was formed in September, 1902, with a capital of £6,000,000, 
divided into 1,500,000 five per cent. Preference Shares of £1 each 
and 4,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. At that time the 
offices of your Company were at Cecil Chambers, Strand, and it 
is interesting to look back and remember that in our first month’s 
trading we made a net Joss of some £10,000, and our first year's 
earnings resulted in a net profit of £140,000. By September, 
1912, our profits had grown to £1,981,159 and our capital was then 
6,500,000 Ordinary Shares and 4,500,000 Preference Shares. From 
that time we have been fortunate in having an almost uninterrupted 
increase in prosperity, and to-day with an issued capital of 
£27,999, 606, divided into 23,499,606 Ordinary Shares and 4,500,006 
Preference Shares, we have a net profit of £6,354,095 17s. 5d. 

Whilst when the Company was incorporated its operations con- 
sisted mainly—although not entirely —in the export of goods frorn 

(Continued at foot of page 96.) 








BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS). 


Mr. F. C. GOODENOUGH'S SPEECH. 
Tue second ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, on Thursday, January 19th. 

Mr. Frepertck Cravecrp Goopenoven (Chairman) presided, 
The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Is it your 
pleasure that the Report and Accounts submitted shall be taken as 
read ? Turning to the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
the Board are pleased to report that they are well satisfied with the 
progress made, both as regards the earning power of the Bank and 
also in the co-ordination of the various sections of the combined 
institution upon uniform lines, in which connexion the necessary 
internal adjustments have been accomplished with gratifying 
smoothness and most satisfactory results. This has been due in 
large measure to the ability of our General Manager, Mr. Caulcutt, 
and to the loyal and hearty co-operation of all sections of the staff. 
There has been little change in the amount of our Deposits during 
the year. The Note Circulation has increased by £95,780 to 
£920,664, and acceptances, &c., on behalf of customers, have also 
increased by £1,141,320 to £5,081,428. The bills re-discounted 
amounting to £824.374, have now all matured. Cash in hand and at 
bankers, and gold bullion amount to 17 per cent. of the deposits, 
Bills discounted, as stated in the balance-sheet, are £12,441,561, 
being 24 per cent. of the deposits, and investments £8,588,187, 
representing a further 16} per cent. Advances to customers, &c., 
are substantially the same in amount as last year, and the Bank 
Premises Account has increased by certain necessary additions to 
£1,783,573. It is difficult to make a close comparison of the profits 
with those in last year’s statement owing to the fact that the net 
profit of £482,045 now shown represents the results for twelve months 
ended 30th September last, whilst the previous figure of £637,020 
represented the net profits of the Colonial Bank and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank Limited for a period of fifteen months and the 
National Bank of South Africa Limited for eighteen months. Such 
comparison as may be made is quite satisfactory as regards this 
last year’s profits, and the Directors have felt justified in recom- 
mending a dividend on the ** A”’ and ** B” Shares for the last half- 
year at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, making 3} per cent. for 
the whole year, as against 3 per cent. paid a year ago. ‘The dividend 
which we recommend is upon a conservative basis, whilst at the 
same time the Reserve Fund has been increased by £150,000 to 
£1,250,000, being therefore slightly in excess of 25 per cent. of the 
paid-up capital of the Bank. This conservative policy, both as 
regards dividends and the building-up of reserves, is one which the 
Board propose to continue. 

BANK PREMISES. 

During the year the work of amalgamating the London Offices 
of the Colonial Bank and the Anglo-Egyptian Bank has been pro- 
ceeding, and has enabled us to effect considerable economies in staff. 
At present the combined stafis are housed in the King William 
Street premises, and the work of rebuilding the Gracechurch Street 
premises on suitable modern lines is proceeding, and may be expected 
to be completed by the end of the present year. An important 
block of property has been acquired in Adderley Street, Cape Town, 
which adjoins property owned and partly occupied by the Bank, 
and it is intended in due course to erect large and better premises in 
Cape Town suitable for our Bank. 

Income Tax AND Dominion INCOME Tax. 

Certain questions of Income Tax have delayed the obtaining of 
relief in respect of Dominion Income Tax, but it is hoped that 
de-isions will be arrived at, so that an allowance may be made in 
deduction of tax when dealing with the current year's account. 

GENERAL. 

Turning to events of outstanding importance which have occurred 
during the past year, I should mention the passing by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Union of South Africa of the Flag Bill, which 
has effected a settlement of that acutely controversial question, 
and has helped to remove a serious political difficulty. A Bill has 
also been passed to place the diamond industry in South Africa 
upon a more stable footing, through the prohibition of the opening 
up of further areas for the purposes of alluvial mining. I desire 
also to mention the very valuable visit paid by Mr. Amery, Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, to South Africa during the year, and 
to the great benefit which the British Empire will certainly receive 
from the extended tour which he is now making to the British 
Dominions. IT would refer also to the very important consequences 
which should follow on the completion of the Railway in Uganda to 
Jinja, which constitutes a further step in linking up the Upper Nile 
Basin with Kenya and the Indian Ocean, and will afford direct and 
quick railway communication between those parts, avoiding trans- 
shipment on the Victoria Nyanza. The Railway from Lobito Bay 
in Portuguese West Africa has now reached the Congo border, and 
will link up with the railway system serving the mines of the Congo 
and Northern Rhodesia. The new harbour at Takoradi Bay on 
the Gold Coast is now approaching completion, and will be formally 
opened in April next. This new port will be of great value to the 
commercial interests of that part of the West Coast of Africa. 

It will be seen from the review of trade conditions and prospects 
in the territories in which this Bank operates, that the outlook for 
the current year is certainly encouraging. Whilst it is inadvisable 
to speak with too great confidence regarding particular areas, many 
being dependent for their crops upon climatic conditions, and for 
the profitable marketing of crops upon world markets and supply 
and demand, yet with the information before us, and with the 
knowledge that our organization is being consistently developed so as 
to mect requirements, we have grounds for confidence in the future. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED. 


INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 


EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT. 


MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S ADDRESS. 


TE annual General Meeting of Barclays Bank, Ltd., was held 
at the Cannon Street Hotel on Thursday, January 19th, 1928, 
Mr. FREDERICK CrRAUFURD GOODENOUGH (Chairman) presided. 


The Chairman :—My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will call 
upon the secretary to read the Notice of Meeting, and the certificate 
of the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account that has been submitted to you. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, 
Nichols, Sendell and Co., and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. 


The Chairman :—My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, is it your 
pleasure that the report and accounts be taken as read ? 


Before commencing my remarks upon the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account of the Bank, and upon the current financial 
situation, I wish to make special reference to the retirement from 
the Board of Mr. Edmund Henry Parker, who has decided to take 
that step because of his health, which makes it inadvisable for 
him to continue his regular attendance in London. The Board 
have received his resignation with the greatest regret, which I am 
sure you will all share. Mr. Parker has been one of the original 
directors of the Bank since 1896, he having previously managed 
the well-known business of John Mortlock and Company, Limited, 
of Cambridge, which, in that year, was incorporated with Barclays 
Bank. He served as vice-chairman of the Bank from 1917 to 
1925. He has played a leading part in county, municipal and 
agricultural afiairs, and the many services which he had rendered to 
the University of Cambridge were recognized by that University 
conferring upon him an honorary LL.D. The Board have appointed 
him to be an advisory director, in order that they may have the 
benefit of his advice upon matters relating to the Bank as a whole, 
and he will also continue to act as a local director in the Cambridge 
district, so that we may have his influence and services there, 
where he is so widely known. 


I have also to report the retirement from the Board of Mr. Robert 
Grant, junior, who has taken up his residence in America, and the 
election of Sir Frederick Charles Bowring, Chairman of Messrs. 
Cc. T. Bowring and Company, Limited. and late Lord Mayor of 
Liverpoo!, Mr. Henry Mond, a director of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, and Mr. Roger Henry Parker, of Cambridge, to seats 
on the Board. 


I wish to refer also to the approaching retirement of Mr. Frederick 
William Griggs, one of the Gencral Managers of the Bank, which 
will take place at the end of this month, when he will have com- 
pleted over forty-two years’ service with Barclays Bank and with 
the banking firm of Barclay, Bevan, Tritton and Co., of 54 Lombard 
Street, with which latter firm he began his service as a Junior Clerk 
in the year 1885. The Directors have accepted Mr. Griggs’ resig- 
nation with very great regret and desire to place on record their 
cordial appreciation of his long and valuable service with the Bank. 


Tue Prorir anp Loss Account, 


The profits of the Bank during the past year have amounted to 
the sum of £2,306,328 15s. 4d., which compares with the sum of 
£2,427,162 3s. 3d. for the preceding year, the smaller profit being 
largely due to lower rates for the employment of money, as the 
result of the reduction in the Bank of England rate from 5 to 44 per 
cent., which took place in April last. There has also been a con- 
siderable reduction in the carnings in some of the industrial and 
manufacturing districts, owing to slackness in certain industries, 
especially during the first nine months of the year. 


Notwithstanding this, however, there has been a further large 
increase in the turnover of the Bank during the year, as calculated 
by the total debits passed to accounts of customers, which has 
reached the new record figure of £10,135 millions. There has also 
been a very satisfactory addition in the number of fresh accounts 
opened with the Bank, and the shareholders may feel, therefore, that 
substantial progress has been made during the past year in this 
respect. 


After making full provision for all debts considered to be bad or 
doubtful and adding to the net profits the sum of £512,285 Os. 5d. 
brought forward from December 31st, 1926, there is a total sum 
available of £2,818,613 15s. 9d., which we have appropriated in 
the manner indicated in the Report, that is to say, £500,000 is put 
to Contingency Account and £100,000 is placed to Reduction of 
Premises Account, and we carry forward the sum of £552,264 17s. 5d., 
which is somewhat in excess of the amount brought forward from the 
preceding year. 

Tue IncreAse In Deposits. 

The Balance Sheet shows that the deposits of the Bank have 

increased to £318,373,471, as compared with £309,883,690 a year ago, 





whilst our loans to customers have also increased, in common with 
those of other banks. The increase in the loans is due to the demands 
for fresh advances by old and new borrowers, whilst there has been 
slow liquidation of old loans, because of the industrial depression. 
The new loans required and granted have been mostly to businesses 
in and around London and the larger provincial towns. 


AGRICULTURAL ConDITIONS. 


Many of our advances to farmers have become “ sticky,’ owing 
to the difficult conditions in farming in most parts of the country, 
although many loans granted during the “ boom” period for the 
purchase of farms have been repaid. 


Quite apart from loans made for the purchase of land, there is the 
question of farming credits, for the actual carrying on of the business 
in the difficult position of the farming industry at the present time, 
which, in common with many other industries, is suffering from 
costs of production which are high relatively to prices obtainable. 
The heavy fall in values of farm stock produced stagnation of 
markets. This, and the bed harvest in most parts of the country, 
as well as the recurrence of outbreaks of foot and mouth disease, 
have caused widespread depreciation and loss. 


It is not easy to see how the Government can assist farmers in the 
present difficulty, in a way which would be equally beneficial to all, 
unless by a further reduction of taxation or in relief of rates. Sub- 
stantial concessions have already been made, but inasmuch as the 
rates to-day are, in many instances, far higher than formerly, it has 
followed that the benefit to the farmer has proved to be inadequate. 
Improved and cheaper transport facilities would also help. 


In the matter of short-term credit, the farmers, in the ordinary 
course of business, have arrangements with the merchants and other 
traders doing business with them for credit in many ways, and this 
is quite apart from the ordinary banking credit, and is of great 
importance to the farmers, as it facilitates their business. If any 
new short-credit system should be introduced, involving a mortgage 
on the assets on farms, it would be well for farmers to realize that if 
they should decide to borrow under such a scheme the credit they 
are now receiving from merchant and other trade quarters might 
be curtailed. Moreover, the fact that such a mortgage would be 
possible might have the same effect. The maintenance of credit 
for farmers is of the first importance. 


In the matter of long-term credit, it would be of advantage to the 
farming industry if measures could be devised with the object of 
increasing the productivity of the land by enabling the farms to 
be put into better condition. There has been great neglect of drain- 
age, fencing, buildings and fixed plant for a number of years past, 
owing to the fact that neither the landowner nor the farmer has been 
able to spend money on the improvements which are really necessary 
in order to maintain the farms in a fit condition. Ifthe Government 
could give encouragement in this direction, by enabling the owner 
of the land to obtain cheap long-term credit for carrying out works 
of improvement, it would be of great service. Such a policy would 
not only improve the rental and capital values of the land, but 
would raise the present level of the farming industry and improve 
the credit of the farmers. It seems that any scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a long-term credit institution in order to be really useful, 
would necessitate the raising of funds either free of tax or under a 
Government guarantec, 


Orner Batancre SHEeet Irems, 

Our Premises Account stands at £5,408,936, which is £194,865 
in exct:'s of that of last year, we having made considerable additions 
to the number of our branches during the period, notably the 
important building which we acquired in Piccadilly, close to the 
Ritz Hotel, and also a branch in Piccadilly Circus. We have also 
added considerably to the number of our suburban branches, 
and we feel confident that in taking these steps the services to 
our customers will be improved. 


Tue SrerRtiInc-DoLLAR EXCHANGE. 


I have frequently expressed my views upon the desirability of 
a return to the Gold Standard and to pre-War gold parity, and 
I think that we may congratulate ourselves that the present Govern- 
ment decided, in 1925, that this step should be taken, although 
at the time there was some hesitation in the minds of some people, 
on the ground that the moment chosen might possibly be premature. 
No one can now have any doubt that by taking this step the credit 
of the country has been greatly strengthened. This has been 
emphasized by the course of sterling during the difficult period 
of 1926, and the past year has been marked by sterling being 
quoted at a substantial premium to the United States dollar, and 
by shipments of gold from America to London, after a rise to 
approximately $4.88 % to the £. It is very doubtful whether that 
represents the point at which normal shipments are likely to take 
place, and possibly the first shipments may, for special reasons, 
have been made at somewhat below the actual upper gokl point, 
but the event is one of very great importance in the progress which 
is being made towards the restoration of post-war economic 
equilibrium, 

I may reeall to your minds that soon after the outbreak of the 


War sterling fell to a discount, and no gold shipments were made 
from New York to London after that date until now as an ordinary 





exchange operation. During the greater part of the War, the 
London-New York Exchange was “ pegged” at a figure slightly 


below parity, and when, in the year 1919, the * peg ’’ was removed, 
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sterling declined until, in 1920, it reached the equivalent of $3.21 to 
the £, which represents a discount of 33} per cent., the lowest point 
ever touched. 


Since that year, the recovery has been more or less continuous, 
except for the depreciation caused by the 1921 coal stoppage and a 
temporary break in the year 1923, owing to a rumour that the 
British Government were contemplating a policy of currency 
inflation which, together with renewed suggestions, on the part of 
the Labour Party, for a capital levy, produced an adverse efiect. 


Before the return of Great Britain to the Gold Standard in 
1925, there was considerable speculation for a rise in sterling in 
anticipation of that event, and for a time sterling was quoted at 
a figure above its real value. Trade and industry have since been 
engaged in adjusting British selling prices to a competitive level. 
This process was arrested by the closing of the coal mines in 1926, 
and by labour difficulties, but the recent improvement in trade 
suggests that our export industries have now achieved something 
approaching price equilibrium. 


It is difficult to determine precisely the relative importance 
of the causes for the recent rise in sterling, which has been shared 
by certain other European currencies. It has occurred at a time 
when, in the ordinary course, owing to the usual payments for 
exports of wheat, cotton, etc., from America, sterling would be 
expected to be at a low level, whilst in addition, it may be assumed 
that there have been purchases of dollars for meeting the instalment 
on the American Debt. 


As an offset to these two factors, there has been a large investment 
of American capital in British and other foreign securities. 


It is estimated that during the years 1922-1926 inclusive, the 
aggregate net capital sums lent by the United States to foreign 
borrowers, after allowing for loans repaid and for other ofisetting 
capital items, amounted approximately to $2,000 millions. ‘The 
net totals for 1927 are not yet available, but during the first eleven 
months of the year, the new foreign loans, excluding conversion 
operations, issued publicly in the United States reached a total 
of about $1,500 millions, compared with a yearly average of about 
$800 millions for the five years, 1922-1926, inclusive. 


Some part of the proceeds of these loans have been spent in 
America in payment. for the purchase of commodities or services, 
or have been acquired by the British and other Governments 
for the service of their debts payable in that country. Some portion 
of the remainder has been left with the American banks, or has 
been transferred to Europe. In the case of loans made to German 
borrowers, no doubt part of the proceeds has been acquired by the 
German Government for the payment of Reparations, as well as 
for other purposes. Of the amount transferred to Europe, some 
portion has been deposited in London, as the chief exchange 
und banking centre for Europe, thus increasing the balances held 
on Continental account. At the same time, American balances 
in London have been reduced, owing to other causes. 


It would seem, therefore, that the favourable position of certain 
European exchanges is the result of a depreciation of the dollar, 
due to abnormally heavy foreign investments by America, rather 
than an appreciation of those Kuropean currencies, and the recent 
rise in sterling has been due mainly to exceptional causes of an 
international character, and only partly to the small, though 
important, improvement in British exports, which has been recorded 
in recent Board of Trade Returns. 


On more than one occasion the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has indicated the desire of the American cur- 
rency Authorities to maintain as great a measure of price stability 
as is reasonably practicable, and this may be regarded as the 
counterpart of the action of certain Governments in Europe, of 
stabilizing their currencies in terms of gold. These important 
decisions, together, show how the world has been working through 
combined international action towards the re-instatement of sound 
economic conditions in Europe. 


I think that a tribute is due to the Federal Reserve Authorities 
for the skill and foresight with which they have, in recent years, 
handled the great influx of gold into America in such a way as to 
prevent an excessive rise in prices through the great accumulation 
of gold—bearing in mind also that there has been a great demand 
for American commodities, pending the return of Europe to peace 
production. Moreover, they have amply provided for the needs 
of their own currency and credit systems, and in effect, have, at the 
same time, maintained a separate reserve to meet the requirements 
of other countries so soon as the favourable conditions of exchange 
should enable the latter to draw gold. 


There can be no doubt that the good understanding which has 
existed between the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the 
Bank of England has helped to lay the foundations of economic 
recovery in Europe, which may now be considered to be in sight. 
This recovery should be of great benefit to America, through the 
restoration of the power of Europe to purchase American goods. 
Similarly, the co-operation on the part of the banking authorities 
in France and Italy has helped materially towards the stabilisation 
in those countries. 


Although in the future, sterling must necessarily be subject to 
fluctuations from time to time between the upper and lower gold 
points, there seems to be little doubt that the exchange will continue 
to respond to the raising or lowering of the Bank of England rate 
of discount, which will, therefore, have the effect of increasing or 
diminishing our gold reserves, and, of course, a similar effect 
should be secured by suiiable movements in the rediscount rate of 





the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, without any corresponding 
changes on the part of the Bank of England rate. 


It is clear that the needs of other countries besides ourselves will 
have to be considered, and there seems, therefore, to be little like. 
lihood of anything in the nature of a glut of gold in any country 
other than America, for at all events a very considerable time. 


Various references have recently been made to the volume of 
foreign balances in the London market. Since Great Britain 
returned to the Gold Standard, the amount of these balances hag 
considerably increased, but it must be remembered that, before 
the War, London was the normal depository for the world’s floating 
funds, and the influx of monies of this kind in the past two or three 
years is, in part, a return to the conditions which existed before the 
War. There are, as I have stated, indications that during the past 
year, American balances in London have tended to decline, but, on 
the other hand, certain Continental balances have increased, and 
this ebb and flow is a normal feature of an international monetary 
centre. It would seem that there is no need to be unduly anxious 
in regard to the London short-term balances under foreign control, 
or to anticipate any abnormal withdrawals, but at the same time, 
it must be recognized that the existence of these large balances 
involves a cautious policy in the fixing of rates. 


Tue Treasury Norte Issue. 


The transfer of the Treasury note issue to the control of the Bunk 
of England and the fixing of a new fiduciary limit for the combined 
issue of Treasury and Bank of England notes, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has stated to be now under consideration, will 
complete the fulfilment of the main recommendations of the 
Cunlitie Committee, and will close another chapter in our post-War 
finance. It is important that this should be done as soon as 
possible, as it will add greatly to the credit and stability of this 
country. 

Emprrt DEVELOPMENT. 


It would certainly be more to our interests to devote our enerxies 
in an increasing degree towards the development of the Empire. 
There is a considerable similarity between the outlook for the British 

Empire and that which was before the United States of America, and 
which has afforded to them such great opportunities. 


British exports during the past year have amounted in all to 
£709 millions. Details of the distribution of these exports are not 
yet available, but in the first nine months of the year, out of a total! of 
£518 millions, £240 millions were sent to Empire destinations, 
whilst during the same period, total imports into this country 
amounted to £902 millions, which included imports from the Empire, 
amounting to £270 millions. The total exports in 1926 from the 
British Oversea Dominions and Protectorates reached an approx- 
imate total of £1,100 millions and the exports transferred from them 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 37 per cent. of the whole, 
whilst a further 12 per cent. represented other inter-Imperial trace. 


During 1927, new capital issues, excluding conversion opera- 
tions, offered in the United Kingdom in favour of Empire countries, 
amounted to £88 millions, principaily for fresh development, whilst 
the transactions of Barclays Bank and our Dominion Bank, in the 
way of granting banking accommodation and other facilities for 
inter-Imperial trade, seem to show that the total of such transactions 
through Banks must have reached a very large figure, exceeding 
that of previous years. 


Statistics also show that the trade of the Overseas Empire has 
expanded considerably in recent years, both as regards imports and 
exports, and the tendency has been for a greater proportion of 
British exports to go to Empire destinations. 


The Empire has large and fertile areas which await development, 
and in which there is practically unlimited opportunity for a growing 
population to expand. There can be no doubt, therefore, that as 
capital funds are provided for Empire development, together with 
sound and well-organized banking facilities, trade within the Empire 
should continue to increase. 


The fullest amount of prosperity for each component part of 
the Empire depends upon the prosperity of the Empire as a whole, 
and those various problems which affect the Empire should, there- 
fore, be dealt with in that spirit. There has recently been a good 
deal of discussion in regard to international cable and wireless 
communications, and this question is of special importance in its 
effect upon Empire development. It is necessary, in the interests 
of the Empire as a whole, that the system of communication between 
its various parts should be not only eflicient and prompt, but also 
as cheap as possible, and there is no doubt that such a service will 
greatly assist in the development of inter-Imperial trade. 


It is important that the decisions ultimately reached as the 
result of the present discussions should enable traders to receive 
the fullest possible benefits from scientific developments in the 
way of communication, as that will prove to be an important factor 
in promoting Empire development. 


We shall have to meet great competition in the future, to combat 
which, one thing above all else is essential, namely, economy, 
both in public and private affairs. We must recognize also that 
it is only by relatively cheap financial facilities and lower costs of 
production, as compared with other countries, that we shall be 
able to hold our own. ‘There can be no doubt that the prosperity 
of Great Britain and of the British Empire in the future are depen- 
dent upon the development of the areas within the Empire, through 
inter-Imperial finance and trade. 
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